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but a day for special exercises, for cleaning 
up danger spots, for testing fire-escapes and 
fire-fighting apparatus, for publicity and agita- 
tion—is certainly worth trying. In Boston 
|the day was observed by the unveiling of a/| 
| tablet at the corner of Summer and Kingston | 
streets, near the spot where the great fire 
| started in 1872. 


New England and Other Matters. 


OMETIME in the future a great Episcopal 

cathedral will be built in Boston, such a - 
cathedral as will be worthy of Boston and the Carlyle has’ been a familiar and an hon- 
Diocese of Massachusetts, but Bishop Lawrence ored one among readers the world over. 
recently made the announcement that its erec- | It was only at the home of his boyhood that 
tion will probably not be undertaken for at | his genius was not recognized, as is shown in 
least a quarter of a century. The delay is | two anecdotes that we find in ‘* Literary By- 
due in part to the lack of a sufficient building | Paths of Old England,’ by Mr. Henry C. 
fund, although a million dollars is now on | Shelley. The author is telling of his visit to 
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LITERARY FAME. | 
‘OR more than fifty years the name of 





hand for the purpose, and in part to uncer- | Ecclefechan. 

There | never was a spot where was 
more literally fulfilled the proverb, ‘‘A prophet 
is not without honor save in his own country. ’’ 


tainty as to the most desirable situation—an | 
uncertainty caused by the changing centers of | 


population in Boston at the present time and Not once, but many times while plying ‘the 


the readjustments following new transportation 
routes in and near the city. 

Meanwhile, St. Paul’s is to serve as a 
cathedral. This church, which is well situated 
for its new uses, is an old church with historic 
associations. It stands on Tremont Street, 
facing the Common, and keeps its dignity in 
spite of the business buildings that tower far 


above it on either hand. Built in 1820, the | 


fourth of the Episcopal churches of Boston, it 


is a Greek-like temple of dark granite, with | 
great columns of Potomac sandstone in front. 
The pediment is bare, for the original plan of 


having on it a bas-relief of Saint Paul preach- 
ing at Athens has never been carried out. 
When the church was proclaimed the tem- 
porary cathedral last month, nearly two hun- 
dred clergy, including the bishops of four other 
dioceses, took part in the elaborate ceremonies 
that marked the occasion. A significant inci- 
dent of the day was the use of Park Street 


| natives with omg I was greeted with the 
|} astonishing query, ** Which Carlyle?’’ 

There is a tradition in the district that an 
{old roadman, now dead, happening to be 
| addressed by a party of Carlyle devotees, ran 

over the names of the 


SOWS. 


lgrims. 


know, ’’ 
roadman, 


rejoined the eager - 
»? retorted the ol 


dinna think he ever did muckle guid. ’’ 


who goes to Eeelefechan on the lookout for 
| worshipers of Carlyle. And, seemingly, it all 
arises from the utilitarian way the natives 
| have of regarding the most famous member of 
|the Carlyle family. A mild remonstrance 
| addressed to the hotel-keeper on his lack of 
| appreciation in not at least hanging a portrait 
| of the sage in his public room only elicited the 
| grumbling reply, **What did he do for the vil- 
ilg 9? 


Of Carlyle’s brother James many charac- 


various members of the | 

| family, and dwelt with special emphasis upon | 

that of Sandy, ‘‘who was a rare breeder 0’ | 
” 


Congregational Church, near by, as the place | teristic and Carlylean stories were told me. 
where the clergy put on their vestments and | To a certain extent, he seems to have shared 





> u Bae : 
insignia, and formed the long procession that | the, ld roadman’s opinion of his famous 


marched across the end of the Common to St. | 
Paul’s. 

As the temporary cathedral, St. Paul’s will 
henceforth have daily services, and it will be 
the center of the diocesan administration and 
worship. Strictly speaking, a cathedral means 


the church where the bishop has his official | 


seat or throne, for the name comes from the 
Greek word cathedra, which means ‘‘chair.’’ 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL excursion of unusual 
size is planned for next summer. 
four great ocean steamships, chartered for 
the purpose, will bear across the Atlantic 
the American delegates to the International 
Sunday-School Convention. The convention 
will be held in Zurich, Switzerland, July 8-15, 
and every state of the Union will be represented 
among the many hundreds who will attend 
from this country. 
sail in June from New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Montreal. The last international 
convention, in 1910, was held in Washington. 
ILEN Ivers W. Adams of Boston felt the 
impulse to bestow a substantial gift on 
his native town, which is Ashburnham, Massa- 
chusetts, there seemed at first to be little chance 
for him to carry out his wish. Ashburnham 
already had a library, a town hall, a soldiers’ 
monument and an academy. But Mr. Adams 
studied the situation carefully, and then made 
the town a gift that is perhaps unique—a com- 
plete system of water-supply. The water- 
works were dedicated on Columbus day with 
appropriate exercises. The gift includes a 
reservoir, a stand-pipe, a pumping-station, an 
electric pumping-plant, and seven miles of 
mains, all complete and working. 


& 


N one respect, at least, the new football rules 
are working well this fall; there is much 
more scoring. Only in a few cases have games 
resulted in a tie with no score, whereas last 
fall there were many scoreless games. The 
changes made by the rules committee last 
winter were intended to end a state of things 
that was exceedingly unsatisfactory to both 
players and spectators. By allowing another 
down in gaining the ten yards, shortening the 
field, modifying the forward pass rules, and 
otherwise giving the team that has the ball 
more of a chance than it had last year, the 
committee has brought about a gratifying 
improvement. But all who play football or 
enjoy watching the game will rejoice when 
the rules are finally amended so that they can 
be let alone for a few years. 
Y proclamation of Governor Foss of Massa- 
chusetts, November 9th, the fortieth anni- 
versary of the great Boston fire, was observed 
throughout the state as Fire Prevention day. 
In many Western States the anniversary of 
the great Chicago fire, October 9th, is ob- 
served each year in similar manner. The 
attempt to rouse the people to a realization of 
the enormous waste from fire, and to educate 
them in ways of preventing this waste, is 
worthy of all commendation. There are many 
ways in which this can be done, and the setting 
apart of a day for this purpose—not a holiday, 


Then | 


The special steamers will | 


brother’s work, or at least to have been indif- 
ferent to immortal achievements in the realm 
| of literature. He was met one day in the vil- 
| lage by a party of American pilgrims, who, 
|ignorant of his identity, asked of him the 
whereabouts of Carlyle’s grave. 

‘*Which Carlyle?’’ 

‘‘Oh, the great Carlyle, Thomas Carlyle. ’’ 

With unmoved face, he gave the information 
| asked, and was rewarded with a fine outburst 
of hero-worship. ‘*We have come all the way 
from America,’’ said the spokesman ‘of the 
pilgrims, ‘‘to lay this wreath on our great 
teacher’s grave. ’’ 

‘*Ha!’’ rejoined he, still unmoved. ‘‘It’sa 
gey harmless occupation !’’ 


e © 


HUNGRY BOOKS. 


“TT is almost time to feed the books,’”’ a 
| woman librarian casually remarked to a 

New York Sun reporter the other day. 
Her visitor stared. 


‘*Feed the—excuse me, but did you say feed 
the books ?’’ 

**Yes; we feed them twice a year, you 
know.”’ 

‘*‘No, I didn’t know. Do they—that is, 
have they large appetites ?’’ 

‘*Well, rather! And the 
the more it needs to be fed.’ 

‘*Oh, does it?’’ the reporter said, eagerly. 
‘*Well, what would you recommend as a nice 
spring diet for a tree-calf Wordsworth and a 
crushed levant Shelley ?’’ 

‘*Vaseline,’’ the librarian promptly replied. 
‘*Feed them all the vaseline they’!l take. They 
? like it. They’d ery for it if they could— 





especially the old books, which are drying and 
dying for want of skin food. 

‘In this library, which is a private one, 
| there are hundreds and thousands of dollars’ 
| worth of rare old books whose leather bindings 
would crumble to pieces in our overheated 

buildings if they were not regularly fed with 
oils to supply those which are constantly drying 
out of them. 

‘*We make a little pad of cotton, and with it 


especially into the place where the cover breaks 
when the book is opened. You will notice that 


If the leather had been kept supple by vase- 
line, or a similar food, the break would have 
| been avoided. ’’ 

| ‘**But won’t the books be so greasy that it 
| will be unpleasant to handle them except after 
providing oneself with a kitchen apron and old 
gloves?’’ 

| ‘*No, not if the vaseline is thoroughly rubbed 
in,’’ said the librarian, in conclusion. ‘*You 
have no idea how the leather fairly gobbles it 
up. Old leather, I mean. Newer books do 
| not need it so much, and therefore we do not 
| feed them so often. ’’ 

| 








OVEREATING. 


ILLIAM Muldoon, the health special- 
ist, described a dinner in the Wash- 


} yy ington Star which was given the 


‘‘martinet’’ by one of his New York friends. 


A fat millionaire gourmet invited me to 
| luncheon recently. It was a delicious luncheon 
—hors-d’euvre, Spanish omelet, a salmi of 
little birds, then lamb chops, with new pota- 
toes and peas, then a péche Melba, then fruit, 
then filtered coffee. 

The millionaire, at the end, unbuttoned the 
lowest buttons of his waistcoat, and said with 
a complacent smile: 

‘*Ah, Muldoon, half the doctor’s patients are 
aT supplied by bad cooks. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I agreed, ‘‘and the other half are 
just as undoubtedly supplied by good ones. ’’ 








‘*But there was one called Thomas, you | 


‘*there | 
was Tam; he gaed awa’ up to London, but I | 


Vain indeed, then, is the search of the man | 


older the book is, | 


rub the vaseline thoroughly into the leather, | 


in old books that is always the worst point. | 





GO INTO THE STAMP BUSINESS. 
OUR SPECIAL FILLED APPROVAL BOOKS. 
Large attractive books, priced and ready to send out. 

Guaranteed to Catalog over $6.50, price only $1.50. __ 
Fulton Stamp Co., 104 West 42d Street, N.Y. 








SUCCESSFUL EGG FARMING 
‘v 200 Eggs 


a Year 


Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 
ci} {E seventh edition of the book “200 Eggs a 





Year Per Hen,” is now ready. Revised, en- 
larged, and in part rewritten; 96 pages. Con- 
tains among other things the method of feeding by 
which Mr. S. D. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won 
the prize of $100 in gold offered by the manufac- 
turers of a well-known condition powder for the 
best egg record during the winter months. Simple 
as a, b, c,—and yet we guarantee it to start hens to 
laying earlier and to induce them to lay more eggs 
than any other method under the sun. The book 
also contains a recipe for egg food and tenic used 
by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter day 
68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in succes- 
sion from the same flock 64 eggs aday. Mr. E. F. 
Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: “By fol- 
lowing the methods outlined in your book I ob- 
tained 1,496 eggs from 91 R. 1. Reds inthe month 
of January, 1902.” From 14 pullets picked at 
random out of a farmer’s flock the author got 2,999 
eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs 
apiece. It has been my ambition in writing “200 
Eggs a Year Per Hen” to make it the standard 
book on egg production and profits in poultry. Tells 
all there is to know, and tells it in a plain, com- 
mon-sense way. f 
Price 50 cents; or with a year’s subscription 
to the AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
both for 75 cents; two-years’ subscription and 
book for $1.00, or given free as a premium for 
two yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. 
Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 84 pages, 50 cents 
per year. 3 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample ree, CATA- 
LOGUE of poultry books free. 








AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
307 Hodgkins Block Syracuse, 
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Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


Pours from the top as clear, rich and 
fragrant as real cof- 
fee; in fact, many 
would not know the 
difference. 







To make it right 
boil hard five 
minutes, remove 
from fire, add a dash of cold water to settle it. 
Let stand a moment or two, then serve with 
cream and sugar same as coffee. Delicious? 
Well, try it and see. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20 Cents. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
a ne RR RR RN aR 


~ YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 





































teaspoon salt, tablespoon en | 


46 cup finely chopped cold boi ham. 


slightly beaten. 


stitf dough, then make into cakes and fry. 


This is fine, Mrs. Underwood. 


re 


BELL'S SEASONING 


Don't Experiment, Don’t Guess. Use BELLSto 
Delicately Flavor Dressings for 
Meat, Game, Fish and Poultry. 
Flavors Dressings fit for the Gods. 


MISS FARMER’S TURKEY DRESSING. 
crumbs, 1 cup cracker crumbs, 1 tablespoon Bell’s Seasoning, 1 
chopped onion, cup melted butter, 
Mix well, and moisten with 
1% cups scalded milk. If stuffing is to be served could, add 1 egg, 


DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of 
fresh, lean pork, add 1 level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Season- 
—— 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprinkle over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a 


In 1870, Mrs. Underwood, the famous cook, served General Butler with dressing fla- 
vored with Bell’s Seasoning, and the general said, “A little more stuffing, plese 


REMEMBER, 10c. can Bell’s Poultry Seasoning is seven to flavor the dress- 


ing of 100 pounds meat or poultry, or the 25c. can, 300 pounds. 
Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking recipes of your grocer or on receipt of postal. 


Fordelicious Sausage flavor as directed, eltherwith Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 
Seasoning, ar| Beal's White Sausage Seasoning. 

















lecup stale bread 


ELL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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away from the door of 

Music Hall, Mrs. Floyd 
leaned back, pulled her furs 
about her, and shrugged her 
shoulders with a little sigh of 
relief. 


A® the automobile moved 








on 


ond 
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‘*That’s the last,’’ she re- 
marked, ‘‘and I’m glad! The 
last of the Symphonies, I mean. | 
There’s one more Philharmonic next 
Saturday, and that will be thé end 
of music for this season. ’’ 

Unnoticed in the other corner of 
the seat, Katy opened wide her big 
eyes. Mr. Floyd shifted to a more 
comfortable position on the small 
seat opposite the two, and leaned his 
head against the window. 

‘*Had too big a dose, have you, 
Nell?’’ he said. 

‘*Oh, I love the music!’’ Mrs. 
Floyd shrugged her shoulders again. 
‘*But it is too much,—you know it 
is, Morton, —when there are so many 
other things! Every time I want to 
go anywhere or do anything, I hunt 
up those dates, and there it is—a 
Symphony or a Philharmonic right 
in the way!’’ 

Under her end of the fur rug Katy 
pinched her finger stealthily to make 
sure that she was awake. To one 
who looked upon a Symphony concert 
as a kind of foretaste of heaven, 
and the ride to the hall in the luxury 
of a limousine as the earthly equiva- 
lent of being carried to the skies on 
flowery beds of ease, such sentiments 
as Eleanor Floyd had uttered were 
simply inconceivable. 

If one season of concerts was 
enough to cloy the appetite for 
music, Katy wondered how many 
seasons it would take for Beethoven 
to become a bore and Wagner a 
weariness to the flesh, How many 
operas could you hear before opera 
became a mere commonplace of exist- 
ence, like breakfast or getting up in 
the morning? How many art gal- 
leries could you visit before the sight 
of a picture palled upon the eye? 
As for food,—she remembered the 
elaborate luncheon that had preceded 
the concert, —certainly you could not 
expect the joys of caviar and sweet- 
breads to outlast those of music or of 
art—evidently they were doomed to 
extinction almost at once; and as for 
clothes and travel, and all the other 
so-called diversions of life, if they 
followed the same pace down the 
steep slope of enjoyment — 

‘Why, in a few years there 
wouldn’t be a single pleasure left in 
the world!’’ said Katy to herself. 
She gave a little gasp of dismay, and 


looked up to meet Eleanor’s amused glance. | when you come to think of it,’’ assented | 


‘*What are you thinking about, Katydid?’’ 
asked Eleanor. ‘‘You’ve been so silent.’’ 


‘*‘T was thinking,’’ replied Katy, with the | round the other way—that would be some | 


assumed meekness of a really audacious small 
person, ‘‘how thankful I ought to be for my 
limitations. ’’ 


Eleanor looked puzzled. ‘‘Oh!’’ she ex- 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


—— 


““GOOD-BY, COUSIN AGNES! GOOD-BY, KATY!" 


| 


| Morton. ‘‘That’s a fact.’’ 
| ‘**Of course,’? Katy went on, ‘‘you can go 


|change. But —’’ 
‘*Eleanor’s going over next month, by the 
| way,’’ Morton remarked. 


| Katy gave a little start. ‘Oh, are you?” 


‘*Poor Eleanor!’’ said Katy. ‘Never to see 
England again for the first time!’’ 
‘‘Or the twenty-tfirst,’’ amended Morton. 


| amused impatience. ‘‘ You absurd people! 
| England’s good enough for me any number of 
| times,’’ she said, rather curtly, although with 
| good nature. ‘‘And you’ve been almost as 


’ claimed. ‘*You mean because I said I was | shesaid,ina different voice, turning to Eleanor. | often as I have, anyway, Morton. 


glad the concerts were over. 
be, too, if you’d heard so many. ’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ assented Katy. ‘‘That’s 
just it. After you’ve used up all the pleasure 
there is in music, what next? You see, noth- 


ing has been discovered yet to take its| 


place. ’’ 


Maybe you would | 


‘“*Yes. Agnes—my cousin, Agnes Lamont, 
| you know—is going over for a short trip, and 
| She wants me to go with her. Just for two 
| months or so.’’ 
| **Where?’’ 

‘*England; not much more, I think. Eng- 
land is lovely in the spring. We'll do a little 


| ‘*How’s your mother?’’ she asked, turning 
| to Katy in her abrupt, but affectionate way. 

| ‘*Fine!l’? Katy responded, gaily. ‘‘I left 
| her sitting up by the window as perky as you 
please, watching me start off. The doctor says 
| she can come down-stairs Sunday.’’ 

‘*Do you think she could see me, if we should 


| 


‘*T know it, ’’ Morton Floyd struck in. | motoring, and pick up something to wear, | stop in a minute on our way home?’’ 


‘*It’s like things to have for dinner. After 
you’ve had squab and capon and duck and 
guinea, there you are—there isn’t anything 


else, and all you can do is to go on and have | 


more of the same till you’re tired. ’’ 
‘*Unless you go without,’’ suggested Katy. 
‘* What nonsense you two are talking! ’’ 
Eleanor said, lightly. But her husband con- 
tinued : 


‘*T tell Nell a course of corn-meal mush would | 


be the best thing in the world for us. 
did like it better than anything. ’’ 


Lalways 


‘*Come over, and we’ll give you some,” | 


Katy said. ‘‘We live on it mostly, you know. 
We could help you out that way any time. 
But take travel, now! You went round the 
world last year, and before that you’d been all 
over this country, and when you’ve been to 
Australia and the north pole, then what are you 
going to do? There won’t be anything left to 
see!” 


‘‘This is a mighty small world of ours, | have enough to hold out the rest of her life.’’ | 


| maybe.”? 

| ‘*Just run over and back, I suppose,’’ sug- 
| gested Katy. ‘‘Like going to Brooklyn.’’ 
She was sitting up very straight, and her 


| eyes were so big and dark that Eleanor noticed | 


| them even in the dusk of the car. 

**You—Katydid!’’ she exclaimed, laughing. 
| **It wouldn’t be like going to Brooklyn to you, 
| I suppose. ’’ 

‘“*To me,’’ said Katy. 
like going to— heaven. 
| spring !’? 

‘*The way she says it,’’ Morton commented, 
softly. ‘‘Anybody that can get all that out of 
a mere word! Well, of course you can’t save 
up even England forever, but you needn’t go 
every other day. That’s what I tell Nell.’”’ 
There was a faint wistfulness in his voice as 
he glanced at the light shadow of weariness in 
his wife’s face. ‘‘It’s just as you say, Katy. 
If she uses up her pleasures so fast, she won’t 


‘*It would be more 
England! In the 


‘*Indeed, yes. She’d love to. She’ll tell 
| you what a good time she’s going to have when 
| Aunt Julia comes next week.’’ 

| Protected from the evening wind that blew 
cool from the river, and enjoying the pleasure 
| of companionable silence, the three sat almost 
without speaking after that, as the car sped 
out from the glittering streets of the city and 
through the soft dusk of suburban roads. At 
the door of the little house in Gray Street Katy 
tumbled out ahead, led the way into the little 
hall, and lighted the gas that Maggie had for- 
gotten. 

‘-Good as-gold,’’ obsérved Katy, ‘‘and with 
a memory almost as long as from now till 
to-morrow morning. Let me go up first and 
see if the room looks all right.’’ 

Eleanor gave her a little good-humored push. 
‘““Go along and don’t fuss!’’ she said. ‘‘I 
want to talk to your mother—I don’t care how 
the room looks. ’’ 

Leaving her mother and Eleanor smiling 
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happily at each other, Katy 
ran down again, and enter- 
tained Morton with a graphic 
account of her struggles with 
the cooking during Maggie’s 
occasional absences. 

“I get to dreaming some- 
times,’’ she explained, ‘‘and 
then I forget all about every- 
thing. Yesterday I was going to 
have roast chicken and creamed pota- 
toes and peas, and I left the chicken 
in the oven and the peas and pota 
toes on the gas-stove, and went and 
thought about something else, and 
never came to myself till I smelt 
them all burning up! Mother? Oh, 
she’s lovely about things, always! 
She said she never did care for 
creamed potatoes, and the peas, —they 
were all shriveled and black !— but 
she said they tasted just like pop- 
corn, and ate every one as if it were 
a treat!’’ 

Morton’s laugh rang out in the 
hall as his wife came down the stairs. 
‘Having fun, you two?’’ she said. 
‘*That’s right. Your mother says 
she can spare you to go shopping 
with me to-morrow, Katy. I have 
to get some new togs for my trip 
Want to go?’’ 

‘“*I’d love to. I suppose you have 
forty-seven automobile coats already, 
but of course that’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t have another. I'll 
choose a coat for you.’’ 

‘*Ten o’clock, then,’’ said Eleanor 
‘*Mind you’re ready! Come along, 
Morton. Good-by, Katy !’’ 

**Never,’’ said Katy, when she 
entered her mother’s room, ‘‘never 
did I see such a topsyturvy old 
world as this is! The people that 
want things can’t have them, and 
the people that have things don’t 
want them.’’ 

Her mother stroked the kitten in 
her lap. 

‘* Just what do you mean by that, 
dear?’’ she asked, in a mild voice. 

‘‘Why, here’s Eleanor Floyd going 
to England for two months. I’d give 
anything just to smell of a London 
dock, and it’s no more to her than 
going round the corner to buy pins!’’ 

‘*No?’’ said Mrs. Bunce. ‘‘ Eleanor 
is very sweet,’’ she added, vaguely. 

‘*Very sweet,’’ agreed Katy. ‘‘ But 
I wouldn’t be in her little shoes, for 
all that. I’d rather want to go abroad 
and not go, than go and not want 
to, wouldn’t you, mother? 

*‘Do you think you could eat a 
little charred chicken,’’ Katy con- 
tinued, abruptly changing the sub- 
ject, ‘‘if I made a little cream sauce 
to cover up the taste, and put on a 
good deal of pepper? All right! I’ll go and 
fix it for you this minute!’’ 

‘*Mother does enjoy things so!’’ she said the 
next day to Eleanor, during a pause in the 
shopping. ‘‘ Just everything as it comes, 
charred or not. So dol, for that matter. You 
can’t think how happy I am, choosing things for 
you to go abroad in!’’ 

“‘I’m having a pretty good time myself,’’ 
Eleanor declared. She looked particularly 
wide-awake and radiant as she inspected one 
garment after another, trying them first on 
herself, and then on Katy, that she might get 
the full effect. 

‘‘Shall it be the gray or the brown now, 
Katy? You decide for me.’’ 

‘*The brown,’’ decreed Katy, instantly. 
‘*And, O Eleanor, that’s a perfect love of a 
hood! You must have that—and a rose-colored 
veil —’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Eleanor. 
I have to get a new steamer trunk. 
simply too shabby. ’’ 

When Katy came home, she sat down in the 
little rocking-chair, and with her elbows on 
her knees and her hands over her eyes, fell 
into a deep silence. 


‘*No more veils! But 
Mine is 


‘*Thinking, dear?’’ asked her mother, after 


a time. 

‘*Yes.’’ Katy slowly uncovered her eyes, 
with the dreams still in them. ‘‘I was ‘seeing 
things’—English country lanes and river mead- 
ows,and moors with the sunset on them, and the 
heather blowing, and Westminster Abbey, and 
all the fascinating things you read about. I 
think the soul part of me must have been born 
in England, somehow. I get perfectly home- 
sick to see it all sometimes. ’’ 

‘*But you’d rather feel that way,’’ said her 
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mother, soberly, ‘ 
as it is to Eleanor?’’ 

The wistfulness was still in Katy’s face. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she said; ‘‘I’d rather!’’ 

A few days later Eleanor arrived with a 
great basket of fruit for Mrs. Bunce. 
going down to the steamer Wednesday,’’ she 
said, ‘‘to inspect our quarters, and I thought | 
it would be fun for Katy to go along. Want | 
to, Katydid?’’ 

‘‘Love to,’’ responded Katy. 
mind, mother. 


out of the way.’’ 

Cousin Agnes was of the party on Wednes- 
day. Katy’s sallies kept them all laughing | 
from the time they started until they walked | 


down the great empty saloon of the Flavonia, | 


and picked out imaginary places for themselves 
at the captain’s table. 

‘Do let me get my breath, Katy Bunce!’’ 
Cousin Agnes settled her bonnet and wiped 
the tears of mirth from her eyes. ‘*There’d 
be no need of going abroad if a body could 
have you round all the time!’’ 

‘*Katy’s a great girl!’’? Eleanor patted her 
lightly on the shoulder. ‘‘Come, now, and 
let’s look at the staterooms. We want to be 
sure they’re comfortable. ’’ 

‘‘Comfortable!’’ cried Katy, on inspecting 
them. ‘‘They’re palatial! And fun! Here’s 
where you wash your face in the morning,’? | 
—she stepped to the basin in the corner,— 
‘‘and you look out of this window all the time 
you’re doing it, and see the great waves rush- 
ing by. And here’s where you do your hair, 
in front of this cunning glass —’’ 

‘*And here’s where you stand on your head 
to get at your steamer trunk,’’ said Eleanor, 
*‘under your cunning berth. ’’ 

She looked at her husband, and he returned 
the look with an almost imperceptible nod of 
assent. Cousin Agnes had slipped away to 
ask one of the officers about the exact situation 
of the engine-room, and the three were alone, 

‘*And here —’’ began Katy, gaily. 

‘‘Do you think this is big enough for all 
your clothes?’’? Eleanor interrupted, as she 
reached into a narrow cupboard by the glass. 
Her voice had a little breathless catch in it; 
her face was hidden by the brim of her broad 
black hat. 

‘*Hear her !’’ exclaimed Katy. ‘‘Excitement 
has gone to her head. Quite big enough for 
my clothes, thank you, but not for yours, I’m | 
thinking. ’’ 

She stopped suddenly, for Eleanor had come | 
out of the cupboard and turned toward her | 
with a queer little quiver round her mouth, a 
sparkle of incomprehensible emotion in her 
eyes. Morton, leaning in the doorway, gave 
an amused, bewildering sort of laugh, and 
Katy looked from one to the other, astonished. 

“I didn’t say my clothes—I said your 
clothes,’’ said Eleanor. ‘*That’s what it’s for 
—don’t stare at me like that! And the basin’s 
for you to wash your face in, and—you go 
ahead and tell her, Morton !’’ 

“If that isn’t just like you,’’ began her 
husband. ‘‘It’s your party, why can’t you — 
Oh, well! The thing is, Katy, Nell doesn’t 
want to go abroad this trip. And here’s the 
stateroom and the tickets and Cousin Agnes 
and everything, and so she wants you to go, 
if you’re willing, instead of her—see?’’ 

Katy sat down on the berth behind her and 
clutched the edge with both hands. 

‘*I go!’’ she gasped. 

‘*You go!’’? mimicked Eleanor, shutting the 
cupboard with decision. ‘Certainly, goosey, 
yougo! Whynot? You want to, don’t you?’”’ 

‘‘Why, Eleanor Floyd, I don’t know what 
you’re talking about! I never heard of such 
a thing! I—I can’t! Mother —’’ 

‘*Yes, you can, too. Mother’s all right; 
she’s perfectly delighted. Everything’s all 
arranged. You bought your own wardrobe, 
so you ought to be satisfied with that, and it 
seems you like the staterooms. Cousin Agnes 
has to go, and if you can’t be obliging 
enough —’’ 

‘*Eleanor Floyd!’’ Katy still clung to the 
berth with both hands, as if to hold herself 
down to the tottering basis of reality. ‘‘Tell | 
me this—have you been planning it all the) 
time?’’ 

‘*All the time,’’ said Eleanor. ‘* Every 
single minute since that evening in the auto- 
mobile. It came to me all in a flash. Your 
mother approved, and so did Cousin Agnes, 
and as for Morton, he’s so pleased to think 
I’m going to stay at home with him, you’d 
think he was about five years old. The fun 
we’ve had — 

‘*It’s done Nell more good than a dozen 
sea voyages,’’ declared Morton. He pulled 
the still speechless Katy gently from the berth, 
and drew her out of the door after Eleanor, 
who had sped away to answer a call from 
Cousin Agnes. 

After the bewildering, busy days that fol- 
lowed,—the packing and planning and pre- 
paring, the last frantic hug for her mother, the 
last fervid injunctions to Maggie,—Katy stood 


again in the sunshine on the deck of the great | 


liner, and watched her friends go down the 
gangway and take their plaees on the dock. 
‘*Fun!’? Eleanor had said, as they stood 
together for the last moments on board. ‘‘If 
you have half as much out of the whole trip 


‘*Never you | 
I’m going to devote myself to | 
you like ten daughters, once these people are | 


‘than have it an old story, |as I’ve had already, you’ll be doing well. | 


| it doesn’t compare with having somebody else 
| See it for the first time, when that somebody 
"happens to be Katydid!’’ She caught Katy | 


| tionate way. 
that there isn’t pleasure enough in this, world 
to last forever, if one knows how to find it— 
| even for me!’’ 

‘Never again!’ said Katy, kissing her 
friend. 

**You can’t measure joy in a pint cup,’’ 
Morton broke in upon them. ‘‘Food and rai- 
| ment, even Beethoven and England, aren’t big 
| enough — Hello! There’s the bugle! Allashore 
that’s going ashore! Come on, Nell! Here’s 
where you and I get left behind. Good-by, 
Good-by, Katy! Good-by!’’ 


IG. 


| Cousin Agnes! 








HE upper barn 
T on the Blakeslee 

place was both a 
| survival and a nui- 
sance. It was a sur- 
| vival from Grandfather 
| Blakeslee and the time 
of sheep-raising. After 
the flock was sold, it at 
once became a sort of 
necessary nuisance, and 
it grew into a first- 
class cause of exaspera- 
tion during the famous 
‘*four months’ January 
thaw’’ of a little over 
a decade ago. 

The words ‘‘four 
| months’’ and **thaw’’ 
in this case must not, of 
course, be taken liter- 
ally. They were used 
in a spirit of irony to 
describe the worst 
‘spell of weather’’ in 
_ the local history. The 
| fact was that the 
|stormy period lasted 
about three weeks, and 
included rather less 
than six hours of thaw- 
ing.. During this period 
one blizzard pressed 
hard upon the heels of 
another, until the coun- 
try highways and even 
the railroads became 
impassable, farms were 
isolated one from an- 
other, and a region that 
embraced a half-dozen counties was hope- 
lessly buried beneath a thick blanket of snow 
and sleet. 

The long succession of storms caused several 
deaths, and before the roads could be re- 
opened, a region that literally teemed with 
milk and honey was the scene of actual distress 
for want of many of the necessaries of life. 
In most districts schools had to be closed for 
lack of pupils, and few church services could 
be held. 

The Blakeslees’ upper barn was fully half 
a mile from the house, and was separated from 
it by a high hill, across which the farm 
extended to the eastward. The slope beyond 
the crest of the hill covered thirty acres. Of 
this, ten acres were in timber; the rest was 
meadow-land and pasture. 

It was not easy to draw hay from the 
meadow to the main farm-buildings near the 
house, and very hard to bring barn-yard com- 
post up the long, steep slope to the fields on 
| the ridge; so year after year young cattle, and 
| Sometimes a few horses, were kept at the 
upper barn throughout the winter, and fed 
| from the produce of the adjacent land. From 
an agricultural point of view, that was a good 
| idea, for it insured the fertilization of the 
| hilltop; but it imposed a heavy burden on the 
person who had charge of the isolated stock. 

In Grandfather Blakeslee’s time, the sheep 
had been cared for by a tenant who occupied 
the old ‘‘east house,’’ a log building that had 
long ago fallen in ruins. Under the changed 
conditions, young Howard Blakeslee had to 
climb the hill twice a day, feed and water the 
animals that were kept there, and see that 
they were warm and comfortable. As that 
was in addition to numerous chores at the home 
barns, it is really to be wondered at that the 
boy did the work so long and so cheerfully, 
for as he was then attending Rockwell Acad- 
'emy, he had to rush to and from school, and 
| often had to begin and finish his work by 
| lantern-light. 

On the week before the famous thaw began, 
| Ellery Blakeslee had his right leg broken by 
|falling on the ice, and was left a helpless 
cripple for the rest of the winter. This doubled 
Howard’s work. 
**You can’t get to school on time and attend 

















HE SLID BACK 


and was pulled by the tugs out into the stream. 
|The sunlight glinted on Eleanor’s graceful 
figure, on the white handkerchief fluttering 


‘We're | | suddenly in her arms in her impetuous, affec- | from her eager hand. 
‘*Never think again, will you, | 


The tears were in Katy’s eyes as she looked. 
O brave world! O bountiful world, whose | 
| real joys—love and fellowship, kindness and | 
| generosity and gratitude and faith—are as 


| wide as the air, as inexhaustible as the sun-| 


| light, as fathomless as this deep-bosomed ocean 
over which she rode! 

Out into the harbor moved the ship, majestic, 
splendid. As long as she could see them Katy 
looked back at the two figures that stood waving | 
on the dock. Then, with a great lift of the soul, 
she turned away, and set her face toward the 
shore of her dreams. 





OLD:FRED 
foe L sia 











A LONG DISTANCE, DRAGGING ANNA 
AFTER HIM. 


to that upper barn, too,’’ Mr. Blakeslee said, 
after they had brought him home and he lay 
propped up on the sofa in the dining-room. 
‘*Go over to Jim Dobbins’s, and hire him and 
his rig for the rest of the week. Draw down 
all the hay from there, and then bring the 
stock down Saturday night. ’’ 

Although these orders meant the loss of 
three days from school, Howard was delighted 
to hear them, and hastened to obey. 


the main barn. In one of the lofts he left a 
little musty clover hay that seemed not worth 
moving. i 

On Saturday the big storm began. Not much | 
snow fell, but there was a high wind, and the | 
road down the lane became so piled with drifts | 


By hard work he leveled the two stacks and | 
brought the hay down to the cow-sheds near | 


Close down at the string-piece of the wharf | fine stinging particles of ice that were driven 
| Talk about seeing England for the first time— | they stood, as the ship cast off her moorings | by a gusty gale. Even at noon, it was im- 


possible to see farther than ten rods in any 
| direction. 

| “TI don’t see how you’re going to get up to 
| that barn, Howard,’’ said his mother, anx- 
‘iously, at breakfast. 

‘Oh, I’ll make it all right,’’ he replied. 

“*T’ve got to; I can’t leave that silly old horse 
up there to freeze and starve. ’’ 

‘*You can’t get him down here to-day,’’ 
his father declared. 

| ‘I won’t try to. I’ll go up on my snow- 
shoes, and carry a peck or so of oats. After 
he’s safe in the box stall there, he’ll have to 
wait till the storm’s over.’’ 

Howard started at about nine o’clock, and 
did not get back till long after noon; by that 
time the storm had become even more violent 
than it was at dawn, and the family had 
grown alarmed for his safety. 

‘“*T want buckwheat cakes, mother!’’ he 
shouted from the wood-shed. ‘‘Never mind 
if we did have them for breakfast. I feel like 
having about, four dozen, with two pounds of 
fried ham and a quart of maple-sirup.’’ 

‘*How’s old Fred?’’ his sister Anna asked, 
when he entered the kitchen. 

‘*Beginning to realize what a fool he’s made 
of himself, I hope. He was mighty glad to 
see me, anyhow. ’’ 

‘* Are his ears frozen?’’ Mr. Blakeslee asked. 

‘“*No; I’ve got him in the stall, with two 
old blankets on. He’s all right and won’t 
freeze, but there isn’t fifty pounds of hay there 
that even a goat could eat. The top’s musty, 
and lower down it’s actually rotten. I’ll have 
to get him down here somehow by to-morrow, 
or the day after at the latest. ’’ 

‘*You can get Jim Dobbins to help you dig 
a path where it’s needed,’’ said his father. 

But Monday was as bad a day as Sunday 
had been, and Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day showed only a slight improvement. Jim 
Dobbins could not be reached, and even if 
he had been available, he could not have 
helped much. 

Each day Howard climbed the hill and 
struggled home again. He tried to make light 
of the experience, although it really was far 
from being a jesting matter. 

‘*Going up is like ballooning,’’ he explained 
to his mother. ‘‘This wind lifts you right 
over the hill. But coming back! I have to 
crawl back over the ridge on all fours—I can’t 
stand up; and coming down the slope, I just 
lean forward and fall against the gale. Now 
and then I have to turn round to catch my 
breath. Why doesn’t it let up?’’ 

Thursday evening, for the first time, the 
wind died down, and soon a warm breeze 
came from the south. As this promised a real 
thaw, it was not wholly welcome, for now the 
snow was three feet in depth in the thinnest 
places, and many drifts were twelve to eight- 
een feet high. If the enormous mass should 
melt suddenly, it would cause a freshet that 
would do more damage than the blizzard had 
done. 

| ‘I?ve got to get old Fred down somehow 
| to-morrow,’’ Howard said that night. ‘‘He’s 
eaten up all the hay that’s good for anything, 
and all the oats I could lug up to him. I 
can’t carry much at a time. But, worst of 
all, the pump-valve has given out, and the ice 
|round the platform is frozen so solid that I 
can’t get down to water. He hasn’t had a 
drink since yesterday. 1’ll have to make some 
| kind of a path in the deepest places, and lead 
him down to-morrow. ’’ 

‘‘He always jumps like a rabbit in deep 
| snow,’’ said Mr. Blakeslee. ‘‘If you can do 
anything with him at all, I’m afraid he’! 
calk himself badly. ’’ 

““T’ll bind his feet in burlap bags. Don’t 
| worry ; I’ll get him down all in one piece. ’’ 
| At nine o’clock the thermometer registered 


that the last load of hay was overturned, and | forty degrees, and it was raining hard. But 
more than an hour was occupied in reloading | before midnight the wind shifted to the north- 
it. When Howard went after the stock, dark- | west, the sky cleared, and the mercury dropped 
ness was already coming on. | rapidly toward zero. The next morning an 
The animals were six young cattle, two icy crust that glistened like polished silver 
half-grown colts, and old Fred, the general | under the rays of the pale midwinter sun 
utility farm horse. Howard drove them out covered the immense snow-banks. 
into the storm, and hurried them along the| ‘‘If this will bear him up, it makes the job 
track that the sled had made in drawing easy,’? said Howard, ‘‘but if it won’t —’’ 


hay. The wind and snow were fast obliterating | He shook his head. 
the marks, and the creatures were reluctant 
to leave the shelter of the building. 


became fully exposed to the blast from the 


lane. After trying for ten minutes in the cold 
and darkness, Howard got them started down 
the slope, and followed them on a run till they 
reached the stable. There, to his chagrin, he 


lane, the self-willed horse had turned back, 
and made for the abandoned barn. 

Fred could get into the lean-to, where there 
was a quantity of litter and a shelter from the 
wind, but the door to the underground stable 
was shut and locked. Howard was tired out, 
and he had six cows to milk; so he reluctantly 
decided to wait till morning before going after 
Fred. 

The fourth day of January, Sunday, showed 





At the top of the hill, where they first | 


west, they scattered, and refused to enter the | 


found that old Fred was missing. Somewhere | 
on the way, probably at the entrance to the | 


a world of dancing, swirling whiteness. The | 
falling snow consisted not of flakes, but of | 


‘“*You’ll find it won’t,’’ said his father. 
| **It’s very seldom that a snow-crust will sup- 
port a heavy horse. ’’ 
| **You don’t need snow-shoes this morning, 
do you?’’ Anna asked. 

**No; I can walk anywhere, as if I were on 

ice.’” 

‘*Then I’m going up with you.’’ 
| He stared at her for a moment in silence. 
**Well,’’ he said, finally, ‘‘you can be a lot 
of help, Anna; but you want to put on plenty 
of wraps. This wind cuts like a knife, and | 
| don’t know when we’ll get back. ’’ 

Carrying an extra halter, four burlap bags, 

a steel shovel, and a few quarts of oats, they 
started for the lane, or rather for where the 
lane was supposed to be. Here and there the 
top of a post protruded above the snow, but 
no fences could be seen; and although Howard 
had followed this route daily, no marks from 
his snow-shoes were visible. Except at the 


watering-place, the creek at the foot of the 
hill was completely hidden. 


The little pool 
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that Howard had chopped out with an ax was 
again skimmed with ice, but free from snow. 

Old Fred whinnied at their approach, and 
looked eagerly for water, but they had none 
to give him. 
Howard bound a bag round each of his feet, 
in order to cover the sharp calks of his shoes, 
and then led him out. 

The result was even worse than they had 
feared. Although in all except a few places 
the crust would readily support a man, it 
would not hold a horse anywhere, and when 
Fred’s legs went through into the soft snow 
beneath, he was left struggling and helpless. 
Only by going ahead, and laboriously breaking 
the surface with the shovel, could they induce 
him to take a step; and every few feet, by 
his frightened plunges, he endangered not only 
himself, but his human companions as well. 

Howard made the trail, and Anna led or 
drove the horse along it. Their progress was 
tediously slow. It was noon before they had 
crossed the meadow and begun to ascend the 
slope to the crest. Howard had followed the 
highest ground, where the snow was thinnest, 
but everywhere it was of great depth. 


‘*At this rate, we won’t get home to-night,’’ | 
‘*We haven’t got) 


said Anna, almost crying. 
to the really deep snow on the other side of 
the hill yet, and already poor Fred is almost 
tired out. ’’ 

‘*That’s because he plunges round so. Stop 
that, sir! Stand still, I tell you!’’ 

He shouted too late. After an unusually 
violent bound, Fred had lost his footing; he 
fell out of the track, and rolled on the unbroken 
crust. 


As he lay on his side, the icy coating sup-| 
ported him, and before he could regain his| 


feet, he slid back a long distance, dragging 
Anna after him by the lead-rope. 

“© dear!’’ she cried. ‘‘We’ve lost ten 
rods !’’ 

Howard stood studying the situation. 


**Yes, we’ve lost ten, but gained a hun-| 


dred!’’ was his sudden comment. ‘Get him 
into the path, Anna, and punch him along up 
here again. Hurry!’’ He fell to breaking 
the crust toward the hilltop as fast as he 
could work. 

At one o’clock they could see the farm-build- 
ings on the gentle rise beyond the creek, two- 
fifths of a mile away. Nearly the whole 


distance was down a steep incline, over huge | 


drifts, and without a path that the horse could 
follow. Anna, who felt half-frozen, was 
greatly depressed, but her brother was sur- 
prisingly cheerful. 

He put his shoulder against old Fred, and 
deliberately pushed him over on his side. 

‘*Hand me that rope, Anna,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
look out for his heels !’’ 

Winding the rope over the burlap bags, he 
bound the horse’s fore and hind legs firmly 
together, and then drew the long end of the 
rope through beneath the throat-latch of 
the halter. 

‘*Now help me swing him round!’’ he 
called. ‘*You pry on his neck !’’ 

‘*What are you going to do, Howard?’’ 
Anna asked. 

‘*Watch for a second, and you’ll see.’’ 

Howard tugged at the lead-rope: old 
Fred, lying partly on his back and partly 
on his side, with the two stable blankets 
belted tightly round him, but with their 
corners fluttering in the gale, began to 
slide. At first it took some force to keep 
him moving, but soon he started off like 
an inverted race-horse, and gained speed 
and momentum with every foot he tray- 
eled. 

Howard, who had been in front, trying 
to guide him, now leaped to one side, 
but was struck and sent sprawling a 
hundred feet to the left. Anna was 
running after them; she shrieked at first 
with amusement and then with alarm. 

Howard scrambled to his feet, laughing; his 
face was bleeding from a slight cut from a 
piece of sharp ice, but except for that, he was 


While he was eating the oats, - 


UMOROUS | 














HE first appear- 


| ance of the 
canvas jacket 


was spectacular. 
When Rugby foot- 
ball was adopted in 
the United States 
the players wore 
jerseys ; at that time 
they were the only 
form of covering for 
the upper part of 
the body that had 
been thought of. 
| When it was very cold, the men sometimes | 
| wore sweaters over their jerseys. 
The Yale team had a game scheduled on | 
their own field against the Trinity College 
team. In those days the visiting team usually 
dressed in a club-house beside the running- | 
track. Although it was not a well-equipped 
building, it had always served its purpose 
well enough, and the Yale men were therefore | 
astonished on this occasion to see sheets hang- 
ing at the windows for curtains. Moreover, 


talk over rules, they found that the door was | 
locked. They were told that the players were | 


PP was somethi it was rumored that there | 


that the Trinity team would wear, and 
when the players at last emerged from their | 


out of the house, they presented to the unac- 





military look. 
Later, the Yale men learned another inter- | 


| esting thing about the costume. To make it) 
| still more difficult for the tacklers to grasp the | 


| canvas jackets, the Trinity players had applied 
| to them a liberal dressing of lard, so that their 
| runners were a good deal like the greased pigs 
that are still chased at some country fairs. 
| Indeed, at the line-up and during the first part 
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| Soon after the game began, however, I noticed 


when the Yale captain and one of the officials | 
tried to get into the Trinity dressing-room to | 


dressing, but that they would soon be out. |me, and I went over and 


The Mysterious Jackets. | Said he was going to his seat 
| in the north stand. 


was something strange about the uniform | I said. 


dressing-room, great curiosity had been excited. | your coupon for the south 
It was justified, for as the Trinity men trooped | stand.’’ 


customed eyes of the Yale players and of| took from 
the crowd a startling spectacle; they were all | coupon for the south stand. 
dressed in white canvas jackets that were laced | as he had been unable to get a seat in the side 
tightly down the front, and that gave them a| stands, he had bought one in each of the end 


NCIDENTS 


2 


strict instructions to the 
police to stop the prac- 
ise. As a result, the 
aisles were kept clear. 


a man walking in the aisle in front of the 
middle section of the seats, apparently fol- 
lowing the play up the field. I saw an officer 
speak to him, and then move away, as if he 
had received a satisfactory explanation. On 
looking round again, I saw the man walking 
down the field, and still following the play. 


A Clever Imposition. 


\ FTER a time, I called a policeman, and 


said, ‘‘Don’t let that man walk up 
and down the aisle. Make him go to 
his seat.’’ 


‘*Very well, sir,’’ said the policeman. 

He went over to him, and presently re- 
turned and told me that the man was going 
to his seat in the south stand. Much to my 
astonishment, about ten minutes later I saw 
the same man slowly follow- 
ing the play and walking up 
toward the north stand. Once 
more I sent a policeman to 
| speak to him; this one re- 
ported that the man was 
| going to his seat in the north 
stand. 

Then the truth dawned on 


spoke to the man myself. He 


** Let me see your coupon, ’’ 
He held out one for 
the north stand. 

Then I said, ‘* Let me see 


He grinned, and 
|after hesitating a moment, 
his pocket the 
He explained that 


| stands. By showing a coupon first for one 
and then for the other, he had thus far spent 
the time following the play along the aisle. 
Much has been said about the danger of fire 
in the stands. There is danger, but not of 
the kind that is usually feared. At any rate, 
experience does not bear out the belief that a 
fire during a game would cause a panic among 
the spectators. Before we built the present 


| of the play, Yale had hard work to tackle the | Stands at New Haven, I went to several places, 
| Trinity runners at all. After a time, they | such as Coney Island and the race-tracks, the 





I PROTESTED, BUT WITHOUT AVAIL. 


| found that the way to do it was to pick up two 
| handfuls of dirt and hold it until the runner 
was near; then when they opened their hands 


managers of which are in the habit of handling 
large crowds. Without exception, those who 
were familiar with such things said that the 
problem of managing a ‘‘college crowd’’ was 
different from that of managing other crowds ; 
that nine times out of ten a ‘‘college crowd’’ 
would act intelligently, and that it would be 
hard to stampede it. 


A Panic - Proof Crowd. 


predictions borne out. One instance was 

remarkable. During the last Yale-Har- 
vard game at New Haven part of one of the 
stands caught fire, and for a time burned 
briskly. In their report of the occurrence, the 
firemen complained that instead of the specta- 
tors rushing in a panic from the blaze, it was 
almost impossible to persuade them to take their 
attention from the game long enough to move 
out of the way, so that the firemen could put 
out the flames. Some spectators were so intent 
on the play that they refused to move, even 
when the smoke was curling up about their 
) feet. 


| * in two or three fires, I saw those 





unhurt. Old Fred, with his heels thrust stiffly to tackle, there was enough grit left to make| ~ It is remarkable to what limits players who 


into the air, was spinning rapidly like a 
teetotum, and rushing down-hill with the 
speed of an express-train. 


Breathlessly they pursued, and finally came | To overcome the effect of the grease on the of the rules of fair play come to me. 


upon him far out in the lower pasture, not 
more than five rods from the drinking-hole in 
the creek. He looked at them reproachfully 


the snow for him to stand in. They had to 
help him up, for he seemed dizzy from his 
long slide. 

It took them a quarter of an hour to get him 
to the watering-place, and then he threatened 
to drink the brook dry; but from that point 
they easily led him to the barn; the cattle had 
made a well-marked path by their frequent 
journeys. 

‘** Father,’’? said Howard, when he was 
eating a late dinner, ‘‘do you think that upper 
barn is needed ?’’ 

Mr. Blakeslee forgot his broken leg long 
enough to laugh heartily. 

‘*No,’? he said. ‘‘We’ll tear it down in the 
spring. You’ve had your last trial with that 
barn, my son.’’ 

The next morning another blizzard was 
raging; but the old building was tenantless, 
and had ceased to be a nuisance. 


(a firm hold possible. 
| ‘That was the beginning of the canvas jacket, 
| and it was also the beginning of other things. 


| are far removed from the athletic centers some- 
| times go in disregarding fair play. Almost 
|every season complaints of some infraction 
One 


| canvas jackets, football-players first tried put-| kind of unfairness that has happened more 
| ting rosin on their hands, and later a substance | than once was thus described in a letter from 
| known as Venetian turpentine, which I think a protesting player: ‘‘We had the ball on their 
as they unbound his feet and broke a place in | is the stickiest thing that has ever been applied | forty-yard line, and worked a double pass in 


‘to the hands. 
| Venetian Turpentine. 

ANY a time, after a contest in those days, 
we worked for hours, and even for days, 
to get the Venetian turpentine entirely 

off our hands. Afterward the rules came to 
our help, by providing that neither sticky nor 
greasy substances should be used on the persons 
or clothing of the players. This rule has been 
dropped as no longer necessary, but the canvas 
jacket still remains a part of the football 
| costume. 
| An amusing instance of a spectator’s impo- 
sing on the managers of a big game came to my 
| notice several years ago on the Yale field. In 
former games we had been troubled by persons 
getting out of their seats and walking up and 
| down the aisles, and this time we had given 


the form of a ‘crisscross’ from oge half-back 
to the other, that let our half-back get round 
their left end with nothing between him and 
the goal, since their full-back had been drawn 
over on the play. 
straight down the side lines to a certain touch- 
down, one of their substitutes jumped up, 
threw off his blanket and tackled him, and 
held him till the rest of the team could get 
there. This was on their fifteen-yard line. 
Ought we not to have the touch-down?’’ 

Of a similar kind, but more difficult to rule 
on, was an episode that happened a year or 
two ago, and that showed as much ingenuity 
as it did lack of sportsmanship. It was in the 
days before a substitute was required to report 
to one of the officials when he went into the 
game. The first play after the intermission 
was on the left side of the field. The quarter- 
back received the ball, turned, and madea long 





1 WENT OVER AND SPOKE 
TO THE MAN. 


As our man was running | 


pass all the way across the field. A man who 
was in ordinary citizen’s clothes, and who 
wore a derby hat, was standing just inside the 
side line; he caught the ball, ran the entire 
length of the field, and set the ball down 
behind the goal-posts. 

The officials were indignant, and so were 
those spectators who did not laugh at the 
apparent joke. As soon as the man had put 
the ball down, however, he straightened up, 
threw aside his hat and citizen’s clothes, and 
appeared dressed in regular football uniform. 
He was a member of the team that had played 
the trick, and had entered the game as their 
eleventh man at the beginning of the second 
half. 

During a game at the Harvard Stadium in 
the football season of 1903, the Carlisle Indian 
School team played a trick that will long be 
remembered by those who saw it. Harvard had 
just sent the ball into the Indians’ territory, near 
the Indian goal. The Indians were bunched 
together, and before the Harvard tacklers had 
found the man with the ball, one young man, 
a Sioux Indian named Charles Dillon, started 
off to the left with his arms free, as if he was 
leading the interference. Soon he increased 
his speed, and ran as fast as he could down 
one side of the field. 

Meanwhile the Harvard team was busily 
engaged in trying to get at 
the man who they supposed 
had the ball. After Dillon 
had gone some distance, the 
Harvard men realized that 
he must have some purpose, 
and two or three of them 
started after him; but he ran 
the whole length of the field, 
and when he was behind the 
goal-posts, he calmly took the 
ball out from where it had 
been tucked under the back 
of his jersey. 

I remember one incident of 
the football field that illus- 
trates well the fact that what 
strikes many people as 
humorous may bear a far 
different aspect to the man 
who is the victim of it. In 
the middle of the second half of a game in 
which I was acting as referee, the spectators 
had crowded on the sides of the field. The 
ball was fumbled, and went over the side line, 
and in order to see which player got it, I had 
to plunge into the crowd. 


The Trials of a Referee. 


N the confusion that followed, I was unable to 
| get out of the crowd until after the players 

had cleared themselves and were back on the 
field. When I tried to push through, a police- 
man seized me and violently shoved me back 
into the crowd. I protested, but without avail; 
the policeman seized me again, and this time 
pushed me through the line of spectators and 
half a dozen paces behind it. 

As. the crowd was compact, neither the 
officer nor I could be seen from the field. The 
teams were looking in vain for their referee, 
and it was only by good luck that an usher, 
with a badge that seemed to make an impres- 
sion upon the policeman, saw what had hap- 
pened, and persuaded him that by keeping me 
back, he was delaying the game. 

When at last, with the help of the same 
policeman, I broke through the crowd and got 
back on the field, the players had begun to 
think that I had become discouraged by my 
task, and had deserted them. 

In the days before the rules permitted a 
player who had been taken out of a game to be 
put in again, a team from a small college went, 
with only two or three substitutes, to play 
against the team of a large university. The 
game was fast, and although there were not 
many accidents, the men on the small team, 
who were outplayed by their heavier and more 
experienced opponents, were becoming ex- 
hausted. At last they had used all their sub- 
stitutes. 

The captain of the visiting team asked the 
captain of the opposing team to let him put 
back one of his players who had already been 
taken out of the game. Consent was readily 
granted, and the matter was explained to the 
officials. 

Soon another man was put back into the 
game, and then another and another. The 
captain of the smaller team would play a man 
until he was tired, and then summon another 
man from the side lines. 


The Player Who Had Had Enough. 


r “OWARD the end of the game the captain 
called for a fresh player, but the manager 
on the side lines had no more men to 

send in. However, he saw one of the players 

wrapped in a blanket, and stepping over to 
him, pulled the blanket down from his face. 

The player tarned away from him. 

**‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ asked the man- 
ager. 

“Oh, you can’t get me in there again,’’ said 
the player. ‘‘I’ve been in three times, and I’ve 
had all I want.’’ 

Many amusing situations result from the 
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limitations of the space behind one or both of | and brought before the association of which 


the goal-lines. 


On one athletic field the out- | 


both teams were members, it was found that no | 


side fence was only about twenty yards behind | ground rule had been agreed upon, and there- 


one of the goals. To keep out small boys, this 
fence was surmounted by net- 
ting and barbed wire; beyond 
it was a steep sand-bank. 

In those days the rules did 
not provide that a ball should 
be out of play when it crossed 
the goal-line on a kick. Any 
ball that went across was in 
play, and if, after it had been 
fumbled or had hit a man, a 
player of the attacking side 
could.secure it, he would score 
a touch-down. Thus it was 
necessary for players of both 
sides to chase the ball when it 
went across. 

In this particular instance, 
the ball struck a man and 
bounded over the fence. At 
once there was a rush toward 
the fence; but when it came 
to struggling with the barbed 
wire, all except one of the 
players balked. This player, 
who was one of the visiting team, and who did 
not know of the barbed wire or of what lay 
beyond, threw himself on the wires, and after 
a time succeeded in tearing himself loose and 
dropping on the other side of the fence. When 
he fell, he landed in the sand and rolled all 
the way to the bottom of the bank. But he 
got the ball, and by a strict interpretation 
of the rules, he was entitled to a touch- 
down, 


Moreover, when the matter was protested 


ea QUEST 





HE CAUGHT THE BALL, 
AND RAN. 


| fore the claim for a touch-down was upheld. 


However, the player after- 
ward said that he did not 
think the game was worth 
the candle. 

In one of the important 
championship games at 
Springfield, two men, each 
of whom had a slight impedi- 
ment in his speech, were 
lined up against each other 
as guards on their respect- 
ive teams. These men had 
never met before, and when 
in the first scrimmage time 
was called, one of them, wish- 
ing to be courteous, tried to 
ask the name of his opponent. 

As soon as he began to 
stammer his inquiry, the man 
opposite thought that he was 
being mocked. Flushed with 
anger, he started to answer, 
but in his excitement he stam- 
mered even more than he 
usually did. Thereupon the other, who realized 
only his own weakness, was seized with wrath, 
because he thought he was being imitated, and 
for a few moments it looked as if there would | 
be a fight. 

Fortunately that was averted by one of the | 
centers, who knew the peculiarity of both 
players. He explained the matter to his own 
comrade, and the two men shook hands and 
went on with the game without any further 
attempt at conversation. 


OF THE FISH-DOG SKIN: 


In Ten Chapters. Chapter Seven 


hy JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ (ap-1-KuN-1) | 


OU are crazy!’’ (Ki-tut-saps !) Raven 
hissed in my ear, as he cocked his 
gun. 

Apparently all of the little group heard the 
laugh; they straightened up and looked round 
them and at one another as if they could hardly 
believe their ears. The man spoke, and some 
of the women shook their heads; then one of 
them pointed straight at the rose-bush thicket 
where we lay. At that he got up on his feet, 
and talking angrily, came toward us. The 
women rose and followed him. He had evi- 
dently come out with his family to go through 
his medicine-squirrel ceremony in secret, and 
he now believed that some of his people were 
spying on him and making fun of it. 

It needed only a glance to take in all this, 
and then I saw Raven raise his gun. There 
came over me a horror of seeing an unarmed 
man shot down, and as if by accident, I lurched 
against him and tilted the muzzle of the 
weapon down just as it was discharged. Pita- 
makan did not even raise hisgun. He grabbed 
up his pack and dashed back in the direction 
we had come; and for once, regardless of his 
dignity, Raven came along with us as fast as 
he could run. 


Through the smoke from his gun, I had seen | 
women fall back and tumble over one | 


the 
another; when, after getting hold of my pack, 
I next looked that way, they were all up and 
running toward the park. The man was 
well in the lead, and in his efforts to rouse 
the camp, was shouting loudest of all. 
whether any of them took time to get a good 
look at us, 
we ran. 

Taking good care to jump the trail, we raced 
back up the slope of the valley, and did not 
stop until we had placed a couple of miles 
between us and the rose-brush patch. A thick 
growth of young balsams offered a good hiding- 
place; panting, and almost choking from want 
of water, we dived into it. 

[It was an anxious watch that we kept there 
until night. Every moment we expected to 
see the enemy come sneaking in a long line up 
the hill; but none came, nor did we even hear 
them. Probably they thought that.we were 
the scouts of a big war party, and at once 
rounded up their horses and got ready to 
defend their camp. 

As we lay in the balsams, the usually silent 
Raven spoke many times about the medicine 
ceremony that we had witnessed. It seemed 
to have made a deep and unpleasant impression 
upon him. 

‘There is no doubt that it was powerful 
medicine he was making,’’ he said, ‘‘and we 
interrupted it. That may prove unlucky for 
us; he may be able to make it do us great 
harm. ’’ 

Pitamakan also took that view of it; and 
when, in the darkness, we started again, both 
of them were feeling low-spirited. My efforts 
to make light of the matter had failed. 

It was hard traveling in the dark woods: 
but when, striking the valley some distance 
below the camp, we came into more open 
country, we found park after park of fine grass 
where the starlight was bright enough to light 
our way. As soon as it was safe, we turned 





I doubt | 


or to notice in which direction | 
smokeless coals of dry 


down to the river, and were surprised to find | 

that it was of considerable size. The water | 

was very cold, and we drank so much that it | 

actually made us shiver. I proposed that we | 
should open our packs and eat a meal of dry | 

food, but Raven would not 
permit it; he said that we 
must keep what we had 
for a time when we were 
really starving. 

During the night we 
traveled many miles down 
the valley; but although 
we often struck the big 
trail, we took care never 
to step in it. At day- 
break we were beside an 
unusually quiet reach of 
the river, and we there- 
fore made a raft of 
driftwood and crossed as 
quickly as we could to the 
south side. Not far back 
from the shore we found 
another trail. As there 
were no marks of travel 
on it, we decided that 
we could hunt and cook 
without being disturbed 
by the Pointed Hearts. 
Grouse were plentiful ; out 
of three or four coveys, 
my companions soon 
killed enough for several 
meals. 

We roasted them over 


cottonwood bark, and 
after eating three apiece, 
moved on for about a 
mile, and lay down for 
the day in some willows 
that bordered the stream. 

After our experience 
with the Pointed Hearts, 
we hid in the brush by 
the river during the day, 
and traveled at night. 
The meat of a young 
white-tail deer that 
Pitamakan shot with an arrow made us rich 
in food again. 

Near dabreak after the third night, the 
deep roaring warned us that the falls of the 
river were not far away. We hurried on 
through fine open timber, and soon after sun- 
rise looked out on a prairie dotted with 
small, rocky hillocks and buttes covered with 
pines. 

Close ahead the deep green river rushed 
through a channel of rough, dark rocks, and 
dropped over a high ledge. This was the 
fall (now known as Spokane Falls) to which 
the River People had directed us; we soon 
learned that it was the upper one of two 
falls. 

As we saw no People of the Falls, or any 
lodges, or horses or dogs, or life of any kind, 
we could not resist the temptation to move on 
little by little, from tree to tree and from 
boulder to boulder, until we were directly 
opposite the big drop in the channel. From | 


| that point there was a good view of the country | 
for miles round; there were no rising spirals | 
of smoke from early lighted lodge fires, or any | 
signs of human life. 


There were evidences, however, that this |. 


was a great camping-place; in all directions | 
the ashes of hundreds of lodge fires, together 
with broken lodge poles, fallen fish racks, old 
bones, discarded moccasins and clothing littered 
the ground. We spent part of the morning in | 
looking at the two falls, and in making a circle 
in search of the trail to the River of the Snakes. 

It proved to be a very faint one; evidently it 
had not been used for several seasons. 

The following morning we began the next | 
stage of our journey, from the falls to the | 
River of the Snakes. All day we traveled | 
through a high, broken country, with many | 
lakes, in which wild fowl abounded. We killed | 
and roasted enough geese to make a welcome | 
change of fare for several days. On the fourth | 
morning after leaving the falls we came to a | 
small stream that flowed southward in a valley | 
of rough, voleanic rock. Toward evening we | 
reached the junction of this stream with a 
much larger one, and followed that until it 
entered a deep caiion, where we camped for | 
the night. Except a few willows, there was 
no wood in this region, and it took us a long 
time to collect enough to roast some ducks | 
that we had killed during the day. 

The next morning, as we did not like the 
looks of the dark cafion, and had lost the old 
trail, we climbed out on the east side, and 


| after traveling for several hours parallel with 


the gash, came suddeniy to the edge of a hill 


overlooking a large river, which was without | ‘ 


doubt the Snake. The River People had 
described it as a swift stream of whitish 
muddy water that flowed for most of the way 
;deep down between walls of rock; and that is 
what we saw before us. 

There was a trail here, and when we had 
|made sure that there were no people in the 
| narrow valley, we descended into it, and went 

down the bottom to the mouth of the cafion 
that we had been following. 

From the long rows of racks for drying fish 
| that we found on the shore, it was plain that 
here was a favorite camping-place for the 
Indians of the country; and evidently they 
had not long been gone, for the ashes in the} 
fireplaces were still light and fluffy. The | 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





FOR A MOMENT THERE WAS GREAT CONFUSION. 


well-worn horse trail that crossed the river | 
showed that the camp had moved southward. 

We went on, following the course of the 
river, and toward night found our way blocked | 
by a high cliff. As it was too late then to go 
back and look for a way out of the cafion, we 
prepared to camp where we were until morn- 
ing. The spring rise had left driftwood lodged 
among the rocks, and we dragged some of it 
up on level ground and built a fire. In this 
deep, deserted bend of the river, where there 
were no trails or any signs of human beings, it 
seemed safe enough to do so. 

We had not shot any game during the day, 
and for the first time since leaving the River 
People we made a meal of some of the dried 
meat and roots with which they had stuffed 
our packs. The night was cold. A _ north 
wind blew up the river; it whistled among 
the crags above and washed the swift water 
into a choppy sea that beat noisily against the 
rocky shore. A large boulder screened the 


| that almost knocked me into the fire. 


| little fire from the force of the blasts. Shield- 
ing our faces with our hands and enjoying the 
heat, we sat bowed over close before it. But 


| we were far from being happy; although I 


would not have acknowledged it for any- 
thing, I was regretting that I had started on 
this far quest, and wishing that I was safe 
in Fort Benton with my Uncle Wesley and 


| Tsistsaki. 


Pitamakan gloomily remarked that above us 
among the crags ghosts were crying; that they 
often came with strong winds, and shrieked 
and whistled and wailed about the camp-fires 
of people, because they themselves were nothing 
but shadows, and could no longer feel the 
pleasant heat of fire. 

‘*But let’s take courage,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s 
cheer up. Of course we are going to find the 
fish-dog skin and get safe home with it.’’ 
And to help, he began to sing the song of the 
wolf. 

He was about half-through it when I thought 
that I heard the faint tunk of a rock being 
overturned, and looking over my shoulder, I 
saw a number of big, wide-faced, loose-haired 
Indians stealthily advancing toward us. 

I yelled, and grasped the gun beside me, 
and at that instant I felt a blow on the shoulder 
I strug- 
gled to rise, but several men on my back 
held me down, and many hands seized my 
wrists. 

For a moment there was great confusion. 
My companions were struggling with their 
| captors; Pitamakan was yelling with rage and 
terror, Raven was calling frantically upon 
‘her’’ for help, and the enemy were talking 
excitedly one to another. Some one took the 
knife from my belt, and then my captors freed 
me. 

I sat up, and saw that my companions had 
| done the same. There we sat, breathing hard 
| as the result of our futile struggles. Our 
| captors—there were more than thirty of them— 
stood round us and round our little fire. They 
looked down at us, and talked and laughed, 
while their chief examined the contents of our 
packs. He divided the different articles in 
them, and kept my fine rifle and the largest 
share of the things for himself. 

I had never thought that I should see such 
/a disgusting lot of Indians as those were. 
Their teeth were worn down and yellow; few 
wore any clothing except 
a shirt and breech-clout, 
and a short deerskin or 
fur robe; and their big, 
wide, bare feet were fit 
supports for their broad, 
heavy bodies. Not more 
than half of them carried 
guns; the rest had short, 
heavy bows and full 
quivers of arrows. 

But I was too much 
concerned about our ter- 
rible predicament to give 
them more than a passing 
glance. I turned to my 
companions, and saw that 
they were now looking as 
unconcerned as if this 
were an every-day occur- 
rence. 

‘*‘Whatever happens, be 
brave,’’ Pitamakan said 
tome. ‘*Show them that 
the Blackfeet can die 
without a cry of fear.’’ 

‘*You think, then, that 
these are eaters of peo- 
ple?’”’? I asked. 

‘Of course they are,’’ 
Raven said, ‘‘or they 
would have shot us in- 
stead of capturing us. No 
doubt we shall be taken to 
their camp and fattened 
for a tribal feast.’’ 

The chief ordered his 
men to freshen the fire, 
and then, after attracting 
Raven’s attention, tried 
by using the sign-lan- 
guage, in which he was 
far from proficient, to 
learn something about us. 
But after one scowling 
glance, Raven deliberately turned and looked 





| Steadily into the fire, and Pitamakan and I at 


once followed his example. 

At that the man said something to his com- 
panions that made them all laugh, and caused 
us to grow hot with resentment. I have 
learned that there are few things more trying 
than to be the object of talk and jokes in a 
language that you cannot understand. 

The supply of driftwood did not last long; 
when the last sticks were laid on the fire, each 
of us was tied to one of our captors with the 
thongs of our packs, and the whole party lay 
down to rest. Since our captors had taken our 
extra blankets, we were soon shivering from 
cold; but the half-naked enemy, most of whom 
were only partly covered by their short robes, 


slept and snored all round us in apparent 
comfort. It was an anxious and miserable 
night. 


At the first light of day the chief roused the 
party ; in a few minutes our captors unfastened 
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our thongs, and guarding us carefully, started 


away up the river. But we did not have far 
to go; less than two hundred yards above 
our camp we came to three long dugout canoes 
tied to the bank in a sheltered eddy of the 
stream. 

We must have shown our’ surprise and 
chagrin at seeing them, for the whole crowd 
laughed and jeered as they hustled us into 
them, Pitamakan and I into the rear one, 
and Raven into the one in front of it. The 
third and smallest canoe, with only six men 
in it, was pushed off first, and went rapidly 
ahead of the others, no doubt to act as a 
scout. 

‘*Last night we thought only of trails by 
land, and we were fools,’’ Pitamakan declared. 
‘*We should have remembered what the River 
People told us—that the tribes here travel 
oftener by water than by land.’’ 

‘*Yes, and if only we had not built the fire, 
we should now be safe,’’ I said. 

The speed at which we went down the river 
amazed us. Every one of our captors used a 
paddle. Although the canoes were broad at 
the bow, they were thin, graceful craft, and 
they drew very little water. During the day 
we ran a number of rapids; several times it 
seemed impossible for the canoe to live among 
the rocks and the leaping, foaming water. But 
the paddlers showed not the slightest con- 
cern; by the stolid and placid expression of 
their faces, it was evident that they had 
made the passage more than once, and had no 
fear. 

At the foot of one long stretch of rapids we 
passed five Indian ‘huts that were shaped 
somewhat like an A tent, and built of thin 
split shakes about twelve feet long. The scout 
canoe had stopped there ahead of us, and now 
came alongside, bringing a woven grass pouch 
filled with dried salmon pounded fine. Each 
man was allowed to take a double handful of 
it, and although the stuff neither smelled nor 
tasted good, Pitamakan and I managed to eat 
our portions. 

Late in the afternoon the men in the front 
canoe signaled to the two craft behind, and for 
a time all were much excited; they began to 
paddle as fast as they could toward the west 
shore, and on the way they talked earnestly 
and kept looking down-stream. As soon as 
the canoes grounded, we were unceremoniously 
taken out of them and led behind a patch of 
tall sage-brush, where our guards threatened | 
to kill us if we shouted or made any attempt | 
to get away. 

The reason for this was soon plain. A large | 
keel-boat, with all sails set, appeared round the | 
bend below, and came on up the river. There | 
were four or five white men aboard, and they 
glanced carelessly at the two canoes that were 
drawn up on the shore, and at the canoemen | 
who sat smoking near by. That they seemed | 
to have no fear of the Indians surprised us. 


Evidently the great war between the whites | 


and the Indians, of which the River People 


had told us, was either ended, or had not yet | 
Pitamakan thought that it had not | 


begun. 


begun, and Raven agreed with him. He said 


that if the war had ended, and the whites had 
won, this party would not have dared to take | 


me prisoner. 


If the keel-boat had passed near us, I would 
have struggled and shouted to attract the | 


attention of the crew; it kept close to the 
farther shore, however, fully a quarter of a 
mile away. 


I watched it sail out of sight above; it carried 


men of my own color, who no doubt would | 
have fought for me if they had known that I | 


was a prisoner of these wretches. 

At last our captors motioned us to return to 
the canoes, and one of them emphasized the 
order by roughly pushing me. Raven shouted | 
with anger; he rushed at the man and seized | 
him by the throat; but three or four others | 


loosened his’ hold, and held him as he raged | 
and called upon all the Blackfeet gods for | 


help. Pitamakan and I did all that we could 
to calm him, and he soon ceased to struggle. 
As the canoe in which they put him was 


moving away, he looked back and said to | 


us: 


‘*T know now what she meant; it was that | 
we should find, down on the far water, not | 


the fish-dog skin, but death. ’’ 
This new interpretation of the dream had a 


terribly depressing effect upon Pitamakan, and | 


although I tried all the rest of the afternoon, 


I could not get him to take anything except | 
| till more than half its bulk had passed from | 
the siding to the main track. Then the rumble | 


the most hopeless view of our position. 


Just before sunset we swept out of the Snake | 


into the Columbia. We had expected to see a 
big river, but not such an immense stream as 
that which spread before us; it was fully half 
a mile wide, and apparently very deep. At 
the junction the Snake itself was about quarter 


of a mile wide, and for a long way down, the | 


muddy water from it contrasted sharply with 
the clear blue of the Columbia. 

On the south side, below the junction of the 
rivers, was a small fort, from which our captors 
kept as far away as they could. Two miles 


farther on, they beached the canoes near some | 


Indian houses on the north side of the stream. 


All the inhabitants of the place turned out to | 


watch us land; they were a people with flat- 
tened heads. 


I cannot describe my feelings as | 


From the base of the nose the | 


except a short kirtle of twisted grass, and a 


and back. 


met, this much was plain: our captors were 
of a different tribe from those of the village. 
Moreover, it seemed to me that the village men 
were not eager to become the hosts of the 
canoemen. Most of the men of both parties 
stood silent, and the two chiefs talked together ; 


the other answered. 

At last the visitor spoke a few words to his 
men; they closed round us, and the whole 
party moved forward to the village. It con- 
sisted of seven large houses built with frames 
of forked posts and poles, and covered with 
mats of long rushes. The building into which 
we were led was fully sixty feet long and 
twenty feet wide, and was occupied by five or 
six families. 

Along the apex of the roof from one end to 
the other was an open space about eighteen 
inches wide that served as a window, and also 
allowed the smoke of the fire to pass out. 


spears, bows and quivers of arrows, and a few 
guns. Near the fire in the center of the place 
were a few pots and pans, and several pack- 
ages of pounded roots. Before each of our 





T quarter of eleven 
A the night express 
north, made up 
jentirely. of sleeping- 
|cars, and known up 
and down the valley as 

**Number One, ’’ pulled 
into Sherwood twenty 
minutes late. 

Instantly the inspect- 
| ors were gliding swiftly 
from car to car, tapping 
| wheels that gave out a 
| clear ‘‘all right’’ to the 

| frosty air. Against the 
| sides of the cars and 
along the road-bed the 
flickering torches threw 
|huge and monstrous 
shadows. On the plat- 
form, Daly, the con- 
ductor, stood with his 
wateh in his hand, 
frowning impatiently at 
the baggagemen, who 
were heaving up a 
truck-load of mail-bags 
and trunks. Hardly 
had the last bag cleared 
| the sill of the car when 
he raised his hand. 
The deep-chested pant- 
ing of the engine 
changed to a_ slow, 





titanic cough, the drivers spun round in a! man, and the steam in the engine was already 


shower of sparks, Daly stepped aboard, and 
Number One was off. 

The last sleeping-car had hardly ground its 
| way past the station, and the ‘‘monkey-lights’’ 
in the rear were still twinkling in the mist and 
shadows of the night, when, as stealthily as 
|a serpent, a great black shape stole out from 
| the siding opposite, and turned its head to the | 
| main track. 

The shape was the larger part—twenty cars | 
—of a train-load of pulp-wood that had been | 


the night express. It stood upon a down 
| grade, and under the jarring of Number One 
|a weak draw-bar or coupling-pin had given 
way. 

So slowly and so softly moved the shape 
that Mitchell, the night operator, heard nothing 


was loud enough to reach his practised ear; 
and since no puffing of an engine accompanied 
it, he knew instantly what the sound meant. 
He leaped to the door, back to his key, and 


Lakeville, ten miles below. 
“Le! Le! Le!l’? Quickly he told the story. 





out of Sherwood ten-forty-nine. ’’ 

Gardner, the night man at Lakeville, sent 
his ‘‘O K.’’ and Mitchell felt that all would be 
well. 
| But at Lakeville all was not well. Gardner, 
dashing out across the tracks, found McFadden 
‘in the cab of his new Mogul, reading the 
newspaper. 


waiting for a clear track after the passage of | 


| Started the persistent, monotonous call for | 


even uglier than the men; they were short action, 
and broad and fat, and wore no clothing | 


miserable robe that covered their shoulders | 


Although we could not understand a word of | their lodges. 
the talk that began as soon as the two parties | offered unsparingly the best that they had— | the throttle. 


the chief of the village asked questions, and | 


Round the walls were hung fish-nets and | 


i 


THE: gp TRAINED ‘TO-MIND 





HE W@RKED HIS WAY ALONG THE RUNNING- BOARD. 


about forty-five degrees—a peculiarity that | party the women placed a small portion of this | it rose and spread until it dominated the whole 


made them look deformed. The women were | stuff and a piece of dried salmon. Their | valley, and the very mountains seemed to roar 
however, was without any show of|in rage. Then came the rush of the black 


hospitality. | shadow, 

I could not help contrasting our reception by | from grinding wheels, but for most of its 
these half-naked people with the welcome that | length mysterious and indistinct; the passage 
| the Blackfeet gave to every one who entered | of a monster, vague, uncontrolied and terrible. 
To their meanest guests they **Now, lad!’ said McFadden, and threw 


illumined here and there by sparks 


buffalo meat, pemmican, berries, even clothing| He knew the course. On the right lay the 
and horses. rock-ribbed hills, from the face of which much 

Naturally we began to talk about our terrible | of the road-bed had been carved. On the left, 
situation. Raven was sure that he had given | far below, the tortuous, icy channel of the 
a wrong interpretation to his dream, and Pita- | Hassanippi River. They would pass through 
makan agreed with him. I should have had| Duncan, Burnham, Langstown, Blair and 
no belief in dreams, but that night I shared | Willis—down grade all the way, and most of 
their superstitions to some extent. Our medi- it a heavy grade at that. 
cine was wrong; no doubt we were to be | ‘Crooked as a dog’s hind leg, the whole of 
taken to some remote part of the country, lie said the old man to himself, ‘*but there’s 
and tortured, or fattened for a cannibal feast. | one good thing—the sharpest turns are out and 

Wood was scarce in this part of the country; | not in.’’ 
there was no timber, and evidently the villag- It seemed but a moment before there were 
ers had brought on rafts from a distance the | lights ahead, and in a flash the town of Duncan 
little fuel that they had. Only two or three | | passed. For Andrew McFadden and his son 
small pieces were put on the fire at a time, and | Donald there was only the instantaneous im- 
most of the long lodge was in deep shadow. | Pression of a group of staring people on the 
People were constantly coming in to gaze at | | platform—a man hatless and bareheaded, a 
us, and leaving when their curiosity was satis- | woman clutching a blue wrapper to her throat. 
fied. We were too miserable and anxious to! ‘They had heard the coming earthquake, and 
pay attention to them. had leaped from their beds. 

Consequently, I almost jumped from my seat| ‘*Ye’re not spreading it enough, lad,’’ said 
when I heard some one at the far end of the | Andrew. ‘Lay it even, ina thin layer. Give 
lodge ask in good English: | it a sidewise swipe as ye heave.’’ 

**Say, are you a white boy?’’ | ‘* Aye, feyther,’’ Donald answered, and 

TO BE CONTINUED. | turned the trailing clouds of smoke to glory, as 
he opened the door of the fire-box and bent his 
back to the work. 

Burnham passed, like Duncan, in the wink- 
ing of an eye. 

Old Andrew’s hand went to the throttle. 
Notch by notch he moved the handle up. The 
Mogul swayed from side to side, and struck 
the curves with a slam that seemed likely to 
shear the bolt-heads or drag the fish-plates 
from their grip. The rush of wind pinned 
the engineer’s wiry beard against his neck, 
and drew tears from his eyes, but he looked 
steadily at the gleaming ribbons of steel ahead, 
and turned only for a glance at the sweating 
boy on his left—a glance that the boy did not 


**Hold tight, lad! Hold tight!’’ he shouted, 
suddenly. 


The engine reeled. The wheels on the out- 
side of the curve ground and groaned, and 
Donald clutched the front of the tank just in 
time to save himself. 

**‘We’re past! <A straight run of ten miles, 
now, lad! Pile it in, and spread it even. We 
must get her before she tops Pike’s Hill.’”’ 

The boy, with streams of sweat furrowing 
the grime on his face, bent again to his task. 
Ile had not known that it could be so hard. 
Ife had never felt before that tugging of the 
breath, that awful ache in his side. But he 
kept the furnace door open and piled the coal 
in, and in the fierce draft sent the steam-gage 
climbing higher and higher. 

At every station there was a larger group of 
spectators. Down the valley had come the 
warning, and down the valley had also spread 
the ominous roar of the runaway freight. If 
it got by the rise at Willis, there was danger 
of an awful smash beyond; for there the grade 
took a sudden tumble, and the sharpness of 
the curves below would make disaster almost 
inevitable. If the train should leave the rails 
at Newfield, a dozen houses would be in its 
path. 

Just before they reached Blair, the long, 
hungry finger of the ws adlight, stretching for- 
ward, touched a black bulk slipping round a 
point of the mountain. Again old Andrew 


| up, the finger of the gage was trembling, and | pushed the throttle over, and again the Mogul 


| the safety-valve throbbing. 


leaped. When they struck the curve at the 
cried | point, even the heart of the engineer for a 
moment stood still. ‘The engine tottered. 

On the right was the granite buttress of the 
Lion’s Head. On the left, a hundred feet 
below, yawned the black chasm of the river. 
McFadden thrust his head out of the window, | And they were traveling sixty miles an hour. 
and called, ‘‘Hey! Donald, lad!’’ Fire streamed from the wheels, and a scream 

‘*Aye, feyther!’’ A tall, lanky figure emerged | rose from the rails. But nothing gave, and 
from the roundhouse and came forward. they were by. Again the finger of the head- 

‘Climb up. Take off your hat, and put | light picked up the dim bulk ahead. 
on Jim’s cap. There’s work for ye the} ‘Put the rest of your oil on that waste, and 
nicht. ’’ throw it in!’’ cried the engineer. 

The elder McFadden gave no explanation ; The boy jumped to the oil-can, and with 


‘‘Where’s Kelsey, 
Gardner. 

‘**He’s back at the bunk-house, eating. Why? 
Do you want him ?’’ 

Gardner read the despatch from Sherwood. 


your fireman?’’ 





| but the boy obeyed unquestioningly, and his; his bar, punched and spread a flaming mass; 


| asked Gardner, in amazement. 


| answered, dryly. 
‘“*Twenty cars, broken freight running wild, | 


McFadden’s run would not begin | 


skull sloped back to the crown at an angle of | for half an hour; but he was a forehanded | 


heart leaped within him. For a year he had | and on it he piled fresh coal, and stirred and 

been trying to ‘get a chance to fire, but his | prodded. 

father, whose recommendation would have **Now, lad, now! Before they turn back !’’ 

had much weight, had refused to say the It was the top of the long rise at Willis. 

necessary word. More and more slowly the runaway climbed, 
‘*Going to take that boy on a trip like this?’’ | and now by leaps the Mogul overhauled it. 

‘*He can’t fire. | The freight was coming to a stop. 

What experience has he ever had ?’’ Donald dropped his shovel and leaped from 
‘*He’s quite experienced in keepin’ his mouth | his seat. 





| down on the pilot. His father’s hand on the 
‘*Pull your | throttle was curbing the speed of the Mogul. 
Just as the great bulks came together, Donald 
dropped the coupling-pin into place. Then 
The boy jumped to his task. His father | he climbed back and took up his shovel. 
glanced at the trembling finger on the gage| Andrew McFadden reversed his lever, and 
and at the water-tube, and then, satisfied, | by a long pull on the whistle-cord, released a 
thrust his head out of the cab window to| triumphant blast. Then he turned to his son, 
listen. j}and said, ‘‘Well done, my lad! Ye’ll mak a 
In an instant it came—the low, far-off grow] | railroad man. Ye know enough to tak orders 
that his ears were strained to catch. Steadily | and obey them.’’ 


Then turning to Donald, he said, 
coal forward, and break it up well wi’ your 
bar. ’’ 


Swinging himself out, he worked , 
| shut and doin’ what he’s told,’’ the old man | his way along the running-board, and climbed 
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| And what a revelation they are going to have 
| of the friendliness of American girlhood and 
the delights of basket-ball and fudge! 
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MONEY FOR THE FARMERS. 


ESIDENT Taft is working in a busi- 
Presi way to provide easy loans for the 
farmers. 

His inquiry into European systems was 
described in an editorial article in The Com- 
panion for July 4th. The ambassadors who 
studied the subject for him in Europe have 
made their reports, and Ambassador Herrick 
who has analyzed these reports has recom- 
mended that this country adopt certain systems 
that work well abroad. The President has | 

FROM THE PORTRAIT BY JOHN S. SARGENT. now invited the governors who in December | 
| will attend the annual conference in Washing- 

FACT AND COMMENT. | ton to consider the whole question. 

T= youth who thinks only of his manners) [pn a letter to the governors, the President 
attains nothing but manner; he who thinks summarized the recommendations, and showed | 
only of the comfort and pleasure of others is that they are admirably adapted to the Ameri- 
the gation. can political and financial system. He proposes 
[Fr us not forget the wisdom of the ancients. | that the states pass uniform laws creating 

‘*When a feller gits goin down hill,’’ says | banks like the Raiffeisen banks of Germany 

Josh Billings, ‘‘it dus seem as tho evry thing | for lending money on personal credit to farm- 
had bin greased for the okashun.’’ |ers who need capital between seed-time and 

a F | harvest. He proposes also that the states 
ges So bp orn _ | charter both independent and codperative 
home, the barn and the field of the farmer, he | ‘land mortgage banks,’’ to lend money on the 
should consider the case of France. Since | 


security of the land for long periods and at 
that country established a practical system of | easy rates of interest. 
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MISS OCTAVIA HILL. 





Then, when the states 

agricultural education fifteen years ago, the | have provided for such banks, he would have 

value of the annual crops has increased by five national land mortgage banks organized under 

hundred million dollars. national charters, to deal in the mortgages that 
~ have been taken by the state banks. 

HE fight against tuberculosis has great| Under the present system, the average rate 

economic importance. One-fourth of all | of interest that American farmers pay is eight 
the sixty-five hundred families that last year | and one-half per cent. In Europe, wherever 
sought aid of the New York Association for [there are land banks such as those that the 
Improving the Condition of the Poor gave|,, . 
illness as the reason for their applications, and | President recommends, the farmers pay from 
in a third of these cases—that is, a twelfth of | three and one-half to four and one-half per 
all the applications—the illness was tubercu-| cent. The farmers in this country, it has 
losis. been estimated, spend in interest more than 
five hundred million dollars a year. If the 
rate can be cut in half, those who produce 
the food that dwellers in the towns and cities 
have to buy will save every year the enormous 
| sum of two hundred and fifty million dollars. 
The farmer and the consumer should therefore 
alike be interested in having a modern system 
| of land banks introduced. 

The Raiffeisen system should also improve 
social conditions ; for, as it works in Germany 
and in Italy, the intemperate or lazy man 
cannot borrow money and remain intemperate 
or lazy. The banks are codperative, local 
institutions; if the farmer who needs money 
Turkey was signed on the eve of the outbreak | is to get it from his neighbors, who are the 
of hostilities in the Balkans. Italy now con- | Officers, directors and stockholders of the bank, 
trols a part of the ancient Libya that once | he must explain why he needs it, and on what 
belonged to the great Roman Empire, and | he bases his hope of paying it back. When 
laws for Africa will once more be made On an intemperate man borrows money after 
the banks of the Tiber. promising to let drink alone until he has paid 

~~ the debt, his neighbors are interested in keep- 





HEN Mr. Nathan Straus of New York 
began his efforts for the pasteurization | 

of milk for babies, he was both ridiculed and 
attacked. Being rich enough to put his theo- 
ries to the test, he persisted, and long ago 
silenced all his critics. During the past summer 
his laboratories supplied milk each day to two 
thousand two hundred babies. Of all that num- 
ber only one died, and that one of pneumonia. | 
URKEY, when confronted with the danger 

of losing her European possessions, hastened 

to grant the demand of Italy that she surrender 
what little was left to her in Africa. That is 
why the treaty of peace between Italy and 


advancing in Russia, not because there are 
violent agitators and bomb-throwers, but be- 
cause the Russian people are showing more | 
and more fitness for popular government; and 
the cause of woman suffrage is slowly gaining | 
ground in England, not because a few enthusi- 
asts have broken shop-windows in London, or 
have thrown a hatchet at the head of the prime 
minister, but because women are becoming | 
more and more independent in industrial life. 

Violence is not an argument that appeals to 
the reason, and although it has cowed many 

persons, it has never convinced any one. 
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A PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPIST. 


HROUGH the constant increase of popu- 

lation in the cities, now growing three 

times as fast as that of the rural dis- 
tricts, the care of the tenement-dwellers has 
become one of the most important civic prob- 
lems of the present day. The best solution 
of it was discovered nearly fifty years ago by 
a woman whose recent death has caused deep 
sorrow throughout Great Britain. 


Maurice, Miss Octavia Hill became at an early 
age a member of a band of workers among the 
poor of London. Gradually she reached the 
conclusion that to bring about the social and 
spiritual development of the dwellers in the 
slums, some one must enable them to live in 
cleanliness, comfort and decency. That, she 
became convinced, could be accomplished only 


| by the landlord, and therefore she determined 


to get possession of some squalid house prop- 
erty, and transform, if possible, both dwelling 
and tenants. 

She laid her scheme before John Ruskin, 
who entered so heartily into it that he supplied 
her with fifteen thousand dollars with which to 
get the control of three houses that were in a 
deplorable condition of dirt and neglect. 

The plan on which she carried on her work 
was neither sentimental nor charitable, but 
based on personal service combined with busi- 
ness methods. In her weekly call for rent 
she not only trained her tenants in the habit of 
punctual payments, but made them appreciate 
the blessings of cleanliness and an abundance 
of light, air and water. She never entered a 
room unless she was invited, she never offered 
any gift of money or the necessaries of life; 
yet she came to be regarded by the tenants as 
their best friend ; in other words, she ‘‘got hold 
of their hearts.’’ She became the family coun- 
selor and the peacemaker in neighborhood 
quarrels, and by sympathy, patience and firm- 
ness wrought a moral improvement in the 
locality. Her system was also successful from 
a business point of view. In a year and a 


| half she had obtained five per cent. interest on 


| her capital and had begun to repay the sum 


advanced by Ruskin. 
As time passed, other groups of dwellings 





HE battle-field of Saratoga with its splendid|.  ,. ape ‘ ? 
monument was recently taken over by the | — him sober, for they will lose their money 
State of New York as a public park, and|!f he does not pay ‘it back. 
the monument, although it has been erected | Way they are interested in keeping the lazy 
more than thirty years, was formally dedi-| man at work until he has repaid the loan. 
cated. It is a tall hollow shaft, at the base German pastors have found that the Raiffei- 
of which are four niches. Three of them | sen bank is one of the strongest moral influ- 
contain statues of Schuyler, Morgan and Gates, | ences in the community. 
en of bs ee ge oot one Some states have already established or 
ie, e 1 Cc. vacan ] : P 
of the fact that the fourth general did valiant | ane paheagenne plynpnesd myer doeheallbarcst 
| dent proposes ; and as a result of the discussion 


service during the fight. He was Benedict | P eae 
Arnold, the traitor. | that will take place, it is probable that other 


| states will establish them. If enough banks 
S a boy, Rear Admiral Young, who died that deal in safe negotiable mortgages are 
last month, showed qualities that were | set up, then the mortgage will become a 
sure to put him in the front rank of his pro-| quick asset that can be readily turned into 


| 


came under her management, and at length 


In the same | She became the head of an organization, com- 


posed of her pupils, that makes a business of 
managing house property. Through her influ- 
ence a society was formed for the purpose of 
brightening in every practicable way the homes 
of the poor. 

The invaluable lesson of the life of this sen- 
sible philanthropist is that the solution of the 
housing problem lies in a personal service 
that takes account not only of the house, but 
of the human beings who occupy it. 
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THE CRIPPLE OF GARY. 


| when it is one of fact. 


Under the leadership of Frederick Denison | 
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all the pomp and ceremony that the municipal 
offices could furnish was invoked in the last 
rites for Billy Rugh. 

Wherever the newspapers chronicled the 
newsboy’s sacrifice, many must have paused in 
their reading to wonder whether in his place 
they would have been moved to do likewise. 
Few in their hearts would have dared to assert 
it; yet the splendid thing about mankind is 
that for every occasion that arises some hero 
springs forward ready to the test. The man 
who doubts himself, and shrinks when the 
crisis is one of imagination, does not hesitate 
Wherever human life 
is in peril, heroism is inspired; wherever there 
| is a ery for help, some human soul responds. 
| In Gary there is to be a statue of the crip- 

pled boy — William Rugh. He is a subject 
worthy of the best art of the most gifted 
sculptor. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR 
AFFAIRS. 
(): October 1st the new law went into 


& 


effect by which Congress has prescribed 

the conditions under which the peri- 
odical publications of the United States may 
be admitted to the mails. In one important 
detail it differs from any previous post-office 
law ever passed. Heretofore the postal laws 
have prohibited the use of the mails by 
persons engaged in fraudulent enterprises, 
and forbidden the admission of indecent and 
otherwise obnoxious literature, and of articles 
that would injure the mail-bags; but this 
is believed to be the first attempt to pre- 
scribe conditions, other than the payment of 
postage, on which absolutely innocent matter 
may be transmitted. 

There are several forms of restriction that 
the new law imposes. In the first place, every 
periodical or magazine, and every newspaper 
of whatever class, must publish in the second 
issue after it has made a return to the govern- 
ment, the names of all the owners, the names 
of the principal editors, and even the names of 
the holders of bonds, if there are any. 

Moreover, every publication must mark as 
an advertisement every article or item for 
which it has received any valuable considera- 
tion; and the clause is so strong that if a news- 
paper receives a free copy of a book for review, 
and reviews it, it must declare the review to 
be an advertisement. : 

There is a third requirement that applies 
only to daily newspapers, namely, that they 
shall publish a statement of the number of 
paid subscriptions. The Attorney-General of 
the United States has given an opinion that 
the clause will be satisfied if publishers include 
among the paid subscriptions the number of 
copies ordinarily sold to news agencies and by 
newsboys. 

All these requirements must be met before a 
publication may in any manner be sent by mail. 
It is even unlawful to enclose in a sealed envel- 
ope, and to post, fully paid, at letter rates, a 
newspaper that has not made the required 
returns. ‘ 

Congress has given no reason for singling 
out a particular business and requiring it to 
expose the details of its affairs; but Congress 
does not give reasons for any of its acts. There 
are many persons, however, who will think 
that the new law is neither necessary nor just. 
The information that is called for is not needed 
in order to determine whether a publisher is 
doing anything dishonest, or breaking any of 
the laws of the land. All that will be accom- 
plished, apparently, is that public curiosity 








fession. As a midshipman, he leaped over- | 
board to rescue a seaman, and before the | 
boats could be lowered and rowed to him, he | 
was three miles astern, swimming and sup-| 
porting the unconscious sailor. Later, when 
the ship Huron was wrecked on a reef off the 
North Carolina coast, he and another man tried 
to reach the shore on a raft. When the raft 
capsized, he not only swam ashore, but dragged 
his companion to safety with him. Then he ran | 
four miles to a life-saving station, broke into the | 
building, dragged out the apparatus, and suc- 
ceeded in saving thirty-four officers and men 
out of a crew of a hundred and thirty-two. 
For this act of heroism Congress advanced him 
in rank, and the Legislature of Kentucky, his 
native state, made him an honorary member. 
URING the past generation thousands of 
young men have come from China to the 
United States for an education. This fall 
the Chinese government sends a group of 
young women. Their coming indicates the 
rate at which China is advancing, and sug- 
gests the part that woman will have in 
remaking that ancient empire. The young 
women began their studies last month, some | 
at Mount Holyoke, others at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. How strange it will seem | 


| 
| 





| increased it. 
| nihilists delayed for about a generation the 


cash, and there will no longer be any good 
reason for forbidding national banks to lend 
money on the security of the land. 


» & 
VIOLENCE AS AN ARGUMENT. | 
SSASSINATION never serves the purpose 
that the assassin intends it to serve; the 
kind of reasoning that leads a person to | 
assassinate is like that of the spoiled child who | 
kicks and bites and scratches to get something | 





| that he wants. | 


Instead of hurting Mr. Roosevelt’s popu- | 
larity, the recent dastardly assault upon him | 
By assassinating the Tsar, the | 


coming of a constitution in Russia. Observers 
say that the violent tactics of the suffragettes 
in England have given the cause of equal 
suffrage an injury from which it will need 
many years to recover. 

Men are not convinced by violence; not 
even war persuades them. They persist in their | 
opinions until they hear some argument that 
appeals to their reason. | 


c . : will be gratified as to a matter concerning 
AITLY are the acts of heroism, daily are which it has no right to be informed. Con- 
the deeds of which the bare record must | gress, deriving its right from that clause in the 
dintear ih eee caste Fong hacer Constitution which authorizes it to ‘‘establish 
ditto lives mantars none is more touching ee ae See, tee Se © 
fol Segeigs : enforce the new law; but the clause has to be 
than that of William Rugh, a newsboy of Gary, stretched a good deal to confer the power. 


Indiana. 
eo & 


He let his crippled leg be amputated, in 
order that skin might be grafted from it to 
save the life of a young woman whom he did| N ATURE @ SCIENCE 
not know. ‘The doctors had warned him that | es pee : 
the operation might be fatal; he had replied, —— TU cela ng ore Pcs 
An s = . ” +a. planet discov vy ‘ 
cian auckanee” ee RP a October of last year is known as M'T. of 1911. 
eek ain 2 . atin f: It is a tiny object, not more than four or five 
was an inconspicuous rendering up of an | mijes in diameter, and requires two and six- 
inconspicuous life, yet no building in the city tenths years to complete its circuit of the sun. 
of Gary was large enough to hold the throngs | When in or near perihelion the new-found 
that wished to do honor and reverence to) planet, like the asteroid Eros, the discovery of 
William Rugh. So the funeral service was | which in 1898 roused much interest, approaches 
held in the streets ; twenty-five thousand people | nearer to the earth than any other planet 
stood upon the sidewalks and sang ‘‘Nearer, | ©X¢ept the moon. * 


My God, to Thee’? while the funeral proces- | XHAUST STEAM.—In 1894, Sir Charles 
sion passed. ‘The mayor walked at the head, | [parsons showed that by means of the steam- 
four brass bands played funeral dirges, six turbine, exhaust steam from reciprocating 
uniformed policemen were the pall-bearers, a engines could be used to produce power more 








to them at first — how terrifying, perhaps! | The cause of constitutional government is | fire-department automobile was the funeral car; | economically than it had been produced before. 
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In 1901, Professor Rateau of the Ecole des | especially recommends to Americans, are par- | 
Mines, Paris, discovered a method of using | ticularly helpful to the small farmer. The 
exhaust steam from engines that run intermit-| average membership in these banks is 95 
tently. According to the Engineer, ‘‘The farmers, the average deposit is $370, and the | 
practical result of the development of exhaust | average loan is $150. He urged the extension | 
and mixed-pressure turbines has been that, | to the rural districts of the codperative prac- | 
on land alone, nearly 2,000,000 horse-power of | tises of the cities and large towns, where | 
electrical energy is being generated by means | insurance companies and building loan associ- 
of exhaust steam that had been previously ations are conducted on the mutual plan. 
wasted. ’’ + 
* 


= 
English archeologists have conducted exca- | 


naval wireless telegraph station in| 
vations at Meroé, once the capital of ancient | Arlington, Virginia, was opened for experimen- 
Ethiopia, in the Sudan, on the east bank of | 


tal purposes on October 28th. It is expected | 

Ni | to send messages 3,000 miles. The antennz 

: edbeocr' cami ae ra the electrical waves are stretched from 
the royal city, with its | three towers on the banks of the Potomac, 
palaces ; onund great opposite Washington, the highest of which is 
temples, and public 600 feet tall. The new station is to be used 
buildings that include 








chiefly for communicating with the ships of 

the royal baths; the | | the navy in all the seas of the world. From | 
Temple of Ammon and /it messages can be sent, without relaying, 

the Temple of the Sun, direct to San Francisco, to the Panama C anal, 

as well as dwellings of and to various points in Europe. 


workmen and soldiers. | & 

In one of the palaces | YLONEL ROOSEVELT had so far recov- 
of Queen Candace they ered from the bullet wound received on 
found a quantity of | October 14th, that he was able to make a polit- 
gold and royal jewels, | ical speech in New York, on October 30th. 
and a remarkable bronze head of Augustus, | ? e 

which is now on exhibition at the British . » . 

‘ S HE VICE-PRESIDENCY. — James 
oo pre sy paar rag peace Schooleraft Sherman, Vice-President of 
origin, and then in order: Roman and Greek the United States, died at his home in Utica, 

ae ate nang New York, on October 30th. He had suffered 
remains, Hittite remains of about 600 B.C., aad from Bright’s disease for sev- | 
and finally Hittite buildings of about 1500 B.o. | COBYRT, ob ena eral years. His illness became 


sd acute in the spring, and he 
IGHT-WELLS. ’’—In the deserts of West- had to abandon all work in 
ern Australia there are sources of water- an attempt to prolong his life. | 
supply, called water-holes, that are usually Mr. Sherman was born in| 
found in the solid rock. Many of these holes 1855, was graduated from | 
‘are shaped like a carafe, with a narrow neck Hamilton College in 1878, 
and wide cavity below, and some of them hold and was admitted to the bar 
thousands of gallons of water. In the Geolog- in 1880. He was Mayor of 
ical Magazine, Dr. Malcolm Maclaren de- Utica when he was 29, and | 
scribes a remarkable kind of Australian| ““****""" was elected to Congress when 
water-hole, known as a ‘‘night-well,’’ which is | he was 32. He served 10 terms, and he was 
dry during the day, but filled with water at | still in the House of Representatives in 1908, 
night. Such wells have been regarded as| When he was nominated for the Vice-Presi- 
somewhat uncanny. When, with the dark- | dency on the ticket with President Taft. He 
ness, the water begins to flow, persons near by | Was a candidate to succeed himself, and his 
can hear the sound of rushing air. Doctor | death left a vacancy on the Republican national 
Maclaren examined one of these wells in which | ticket at the election on November 5th. 
the water gathered in a long, narrow trench. & 
Near the bottom of it he found a horizontal |"-HE NEW YORK POLICE.—On October 
rift that separated a thin layer of gneiss from 25th, Lieut. Charles Becker of the New 
the main mass. Doctor Maclaren believes that | york police force was convicted of murder in | 
in the daytime the high temperature causes | the first degree. The charge against him is 
the plate of gneiss to expand in the form of an | that he was in partnership with Herman 
arch, and that the water in the trench retreats | Rosenthal, a gambling-house proprietor, with 
into the cavity that is thus formed. When, at| whom he quarreled, and whose murder he 


night, the plate of gneiss contracts, it forces procured through hired assassins. On October 
first air and then water back into the trench. | 39th he was sentenced to death in the week 








HEAD OF AUGUSTUS. 








* beginning on December 9th. His attorneys 
HE MOTOR LINER. — The Christian | have given notice of appeal. 
X, the first motor liner to visit America, & 


arrived at New Orleans, September 7th, from MEXICO.—On October 26th, Gen. Felix 
Hamburg, by way of Havana. The new vessel Diaz, leader of the recent revolt against 
is a sister ship of the Selandia. Both vessels | president Madero in the state of Vera Cruz, 
belong to the regular fleet of the Hamburg-| was tried by court martial and sentenced to 
American line, and are driven by Diesel oil- death. The trial, which was secret, lasted 
engines. The Christian X is 375 feet long | gontinuously for 25 hours. Its fairness was 
| severely criticized by friends ef General Diaz. 
} | A stay of execution was ordered. Two other 
: ; | army officers, who were also sentenced to death, | 

mt | were summarily shot. Sentences of imprison- | 
ment were imposed on others. 








S i 

HE BALKANS.—During the week ending | 
October 3ist, the Balkan allies waged a 

successful campaign against the Turks. They | 

succeeded in isolating Adrianople, which com- | 


and 53 feet beam; when it is loaded, it has a mands the road from Bulgaria to Constanti- 
displacement of 9,800 toma, There are he nople, and were marching toward the Turkish 


steam-engines, boilers, furnaces, coal-bunkers capital. The Montenegrins were fighting round | 
or smoke-stacks. The fuel oil is carried in Skutari, and with another force invaded the | 
tanks that have double bottoms, and that hold | 54™jak of Novibazar , and the Servians took | 
1,000 tons. Fumes from the engines discharge the city of Novibazar. The Greeks were | 


through a mizzenmast of hollow steel. The pushing their armies northward into Turkey, 
engine crews of liners of the new type are and winning victories as they advanced. | 


much smaller than those of the steamships; |"°WSPapers were full of reports of contem- | 
eight men can do work that on steam-vessels | Plated interference by the powers, but no plan | | 
it takes 25 men to do. Brief descriptions of | 2@4 been agreed upon. 
the Diesel marine oil-engine appeared in The & 
Companion for March 2ist and June 13th. HE RUSSIAN HEIR.—Late in October 
it was announced that Grand Duke Alexis, 
+ e? o the eight-year-old heir to the Russian throne, 
was seriously ill. His temperature was above 
CURRENT: EVENTS |1©, and his pulse was o_o 
RESIDENT TAFT took up his residence poner See 
2 . ‘ , xplained that he had in- 
in the White House in Washington on jured his groin in a fall 
October 27th, after an absence of nearly two | 514 that no ill effects one 
months. He was supposed to spend his vaca-| joticed for two or three 
tion in Beverly, Massachusetts, but he was days after the accident. 
seldom there for more than a week at a time. Rumors were scon afoat 
Ile attended many non-political gatherings, that anarchists had at- 
and made many speeches on non-political sub- tempted to kill the boy, 


jects during the summer. and circumstantial stories 
* were told of how they 

ARMERS’ BANKS.—President Taft, who | had stabbed him with a 
on October 11th recommended the establish- | poisoned knife. On October 28th, the marshal | 
ment of codperative banks for the benefit of the | of the Russian court took formal notice of these | 
farmers, on October 28th pursued the subject | rumors by announcing that entire confidence 
in an open letter, in reply to numerous commu- | could be put in the official bulletins that gave 
nications which he has received. He said that|the temperature of the royal patient, and 
the Raiffeisen banks of Germany, which he | explained how he was hurt. | 








| 





THE TSAREVITCH 








100 3*: Foreign Stamps: Ee Haye, Chili, ete., 
3c. Agts. wtd. 50%. Best 8 ., Box 63, Akron, 0. 
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For Society or Lodge—College or School] 
FACTORY TO You 

Any style or material. Made to order. Special 

offer : yompel of the styles here illustrated, 

No f25 enameled in one or two cok ors, and showing any 

letters or numesais, bat not more Nell 

than shown in illustration. Order by number, 

SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. SAMPLE 10c. 





LET EVERY THOUGHT OF CHRISTMAS 
GIVING CENTER ON 


“Onyx 
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STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. SAMPLE 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 
Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 
MARK catalogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N Yj 




















Hosiery 


SILK 


Because “ONYX” Hosiery is easier to get and 
better when yes get it. More good merchants 
sell this brand than all others combined. 
Because every item has been carefully selected 
for the specific purpose of holide ay-giving. All 
represent the cream of “ONYX’’ Goodness and 
are certain to ple: nee both those who receive as 
well as those who buy. 


** Onyx’? Specials In Pure Silk 
GIFTS FOR WOMEN 


No, 117 B—W omen’s “ONYX” Pure Black 
All- Sink with “Dub-l” Lisle Garter Top, High 
Spliced He el and etelene ed Toe Has “Stop 
Run Top.”’ 50c. per pair 

No. 251—Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk 
with Lisle Sole and Lisle Garter Top—Black and 
all colors—A wonderful value, the utmost obtain- 
able at #1.00 

No. 498—An “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk in 
Blac x and all colors. Twenty-nine inches long. 
E xtra Wide and Elastic at Z% while the “Garter 
Top” and SOLE of SILK LISLE give extra 
strength at the points of wear, preventing 
Garters from cutting, and toes from going 
through. 1.50 





GIFTS FOR MEN 


No. 215-—Men’s “ONYX” Silk; in Black and 
the following colors: Tan, Navy, Helio, Purple, 
Green, Cadet, Burgundy, Slate and Wine: 
*Doublex” Heel and Toe and High Spliced Heel. 
es arily Dural 50c. per pair 

No. 515—Men’ '8 “ONY X” Pure Silk in Black 
and All Colors; “ Dub-1” Lisle Sole and High 
Spliced Heel. Best for the money. 

#1.00 per pair 

No. 620—Men’s “ONYX’’ Pure Silk in Black 
and Colors; Lisle Lined Sole and High Spliced 
Heel. Best for the money. $1.50 per pair 


The watch that 
made the dollar 
famous 


INGERSOLL WATCHES are 
sold by dealers everywhere. Men's 
sizes $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. Women’s 
and children’s models $2.00. 


Men’s “ ONYX” Christmas Combination Set 


Ask to see the “Men’s Holiday Combination of 
accordion ribbed Silk Hose with Tie to match. 
Nine assortments to choose from—a very beauti- 
ful gift of exceptional value for men. $1.50 per set 
Sold by good merchants everywhere. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to 
the nearest dealer or send postpaid any number 
desired. Write to Dept. 1 


Lord & Taylor 


New York 


Booklet sent free on request. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
85 Ashland Building, New York 

















Wholesale Distributors 
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What Cora Mining Says. 


"And, oh, Jack! we're out of Jell-O again. Order a dozen and bring 
a package of Strawberry Jell-O with you. The Mannings are coming for 
‘dinner and Cora Manning says there’s nothing so lovely as my 


__ JELL- 


The Mannings and their friends, like other sensible 
ople who can afford expensive luxuries, do not deprive 
themselves of good things because they are cheap. 

The charm of the _ O dessert is felt in every home, 
and it only costs ten cents! 

Plain but delicious desserts and elaborate and deli- 
cious desserts are made of JellO—and most of them can 
be made in a minute. 

There are seven delightful Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Orange, Lemon, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

10 cents each at any grocer’s. 


If you will write and ask us for it we will send 
you the splendid recipe book, ‘‘DESSERTS OF 
THE WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELLO is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t JeLL-O. 
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of the British Columbian 
seacoast there stands a white 
marble cross. Fourteen years ago 
it was placed there in memory of 
a woman who had eagerly poured 
out her life for that northern land. 

In 1879, when Bishop Ridley 

> was sent to this most difficult post, 
he went from place to place in the little mis- 
sion steamer of which he was both captain 
and engineer, and for a time his wife went 
everywhere with him. But after a few years 
the work at the mission itself became so 
important that one of them had to remain 
behind. So, while her husband was away 
upon his long trips, Mrs. Ridley, for months 
together, took full charge of the mission. It 
was her training for a far more heroic task. 

One November day. there appeared at the 
mission a young missionary and his wife who 
were running away from their field. Their 
post was distant and solitary, and as the long 
northern winter settled down upon them, they 
had found themselves too weak for their task. 
It was so late in the season that it was impos- 
sible to get others to take their place, yet to 
leave the newly founded station without a 
head would be to lose all that had been 
gained. The bishop could see no way to solve 
the problem—it was his wife who saw what 
to do. 

“*T will go,’’ she said. ‘I will hold the work 
together until help comes. ’’ 

‘Do you mean it?’’ he asked, gravely. 

‘*T mean it.’’ 

They knew, both of them, exactly what it 
meant; but finally she had her way. Together 
they started upon the long journey, at the 
end of which was a log hut, her home for 
the winter. There he left her, the only 
white woman for one hundred and seventy 
miles. 

What her winter must have been, there are 
no records to tell; only the Indians and miners 
who learned to call her not only ‘‘parson,’’ 
but ‘‘mother,’’ dimly knew. ‘The history of 
it lay between herself and the God in whose 
service she counted all hardship joy. 

The end came suddenly sixteen years later. 
When the news of her illness spread, people 
came hurrying in from distant stations, and 
day and night, without intermission, her 
beloved Indians gathered in prayer for her. 
She knew them, and spoke to them all by name. 
To them, afterward, the bishop entrusted her 
body to honor as they would. 

‘‘Our mother gave her life for us,’’ they 
said. ‘‘You now give her body to our keep- 
ing. Our hearts open wide at the thought of 
our rich charge. Her grave will be holy.’’ 

And another said, ‘‘God has driven the nail 
in, blow after blow; it hurts, but it fastens. ’’ 
Still another summed up her life: ‘‘Now we 
have seen pure feet walking in the way... . 
She kept all the commandments of God. We 
never saw it so before. ’’ 


N EAR the most northern point 





LOUISE’S BROTHER. 


OUISE Farnum, dainty as a rose 
® in her fresh pink dimity, was 
swinging lazily in the hammock 
in the dusk. She was expecting 
company—two of “the boys” were 
going to bring over their banjos, 
and her chum, Nan Bailey, was 
coming with her mandolin. Louise’s 
guitar lay on one of the piazza chairs. 
The lemonade in the ice-box was 
deliciously cool and her jumbles were perfect. 
Louise sighed contentedly; it was going to be a 
nice evening—she could ‘‘feel’’ it. 

There was the sound of footsteps on the walk. 
Louise lifted her head, but it was only her brother 
Jim, and she dropped back again. Jim strolled 
up, with his hands in his pockets and a gloomy 
look in his eyes. 

“Say, sis, come for a walk, will you?” he asked. 

Louise stared, and then laughed. 

“Well! Is the world coming to an end? Why 
am I honored by such an urgent invitation, may I 
ask?” 

Jim frowned impatiently. He did not like to be 
teased; but still he did not go. 

“Quit it, Lou!” he cried. “I want to talk, 
honest! Will you, or won’t you?” 

Something in his voice sobered his sister. Her 
callers were not likely to come for half an hour 
yet, and they all knew each other so well—she 
could leave word that she would be back in a few 
minutes. But what nonsense! If she once let 
Jim begin to interfere with her plans, where would 
be the end? 

She answered lightly, “I can’t to-night, Jim. 
Nan and some of the boys are coming over. Some 
other night I’ll go.” 

“That’s always the way!” the boy sneered. 
“Any fellow but your brother!” And he dashed 
down the steps and out into the shadowed road. 

The others came presently, and the evening 
was a gay one, but beneath the jollity Jim’s taunt 
kept echoing in the girl’s heart. It was true—she 
knew it was true, although she tried to argue it 
down. 

When the others had gone, she sat waiting for 
Jim; it was half past eleven when she heard 
voices at the gate. One was Jim’s, but the others 
—Louise listened, and her face whitened. The 
Rockwell boys—the roughest in town! 

Silently Louise slipped up to‘her room. She 
knew now why Jim had wanted her. Jim had 
been fighting his boy’s battle alone, and he had 
needed her help. She had failed him, all summer 
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A violet glory is led. 


She sinks to the foam. 
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she had failed him—it had been “any fellow but 
your brother,” as Jim said, and now — 
The girl buried her face in her pillow. 


* 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE ARCTIC. 


N the annals of the arctic few things are more 
[wor of admiration than the courage with 

which Nansen and Johansen set out from the 
ice-bound Fram to make their famous dash toward 
the pole. They established a new farthest north 
record by reaching the eighty-sixth parallel. From 
that point lack of provisions and the bad condition 
of the ice made them turn back. 


After great hardships, land was finally reached, 
and they spent the long arctic night under the 
shelter of a cliff in a rude hut of ice and walrus 
hides. At Christmas they “celebrated” in this 
limited manner: Johansen turned his shirts, and 
vut the outside one next the skin. Nansen did 
ikewise, and washed himself in a quarter of a cup 
of warm water. For supper, they added to their 
bear-meat diet a small portion of the provisions 
a yere keeping for the journey south in the 
spring. 


Five months later, a narrow channel opened in 
the ice, and they launched the two light kaiaks 
that they had carried on their sledges for more 
thana year. A few days afterward, disaster nearly 
put an end to the expedition. The incident is 
related in ‘The Siege and Conquest of the North 
Pole,” by Mr. George Bryce. ; 

In the evening, their legs felt stiff with sitting in 
the kaiaks all day, and they landed on the e Be 
of the ice, so that they might stretch them a little. 
After the kaiaks, which were lashed together,. 
had been moored by means of one of the braces, 
they ascended a hummock close by, and had been 
standing there only a moment, when Johansen 
raised the ery that the kaiaks were adrift. 

They ran to the edge of the ice, but the boats 
were already a little way off, and were drifting 
— The position was a terrible one, for al 
they possessed was on board. Nansen at once 
threw off some of his clothing, handed his watch 
to Johansen, and sprang into the icy water. He 
knew that if the boats were lost, it meant death to 
him and his companion. At first it seemed more 
than doubtful whether he could manage to regain 
them. When he got tired, he turned over and 
swam on his back. At length he gained a little, 
and redoubled his exertions. 

y this time, Nansen felt his limbs stiffening 
and losing all feeling; his strokes became more an 
more feeble, but the distance from the kaiaks 
became shorter, and at last he was able to grasp 
a snow-shoe that lay across the sterns. He now 
tried to pull himself up, but his body was so stiff 
with cold that he could not do so. After a little, 
he managed to swing one leg up to the edge of the 
sledge that was lashed to the deck, and then raised 
the rest of his body. They were saved! 

With some difficulty, he paddled the kaiaks 
back to Johansen, who admitted that these were 
the worst moments he had ever lived through. 
Johansen now pulled off Nansen’s wet clothes, 
put on the few dry ones they had in reserve 


—— the sleeping-bag upon the ice, and covered | 


ansen with the sail and everything he could find 
to keep out the cold. The next day Nansen was 
all right again, and in the evening they pressed 
forward once more on the march that finally 
brought them out of the arctic. 


® & 


CAPT. SALLY TOMPKINS. 


N the home for Confederate women in Richmond, 
| Capt. Sally Tompkins is peacefully spending the 

last years of her long life. A few blocks away, 
at the corner of Main and Third streets, a stone 
tablet set into the wall commemorates the work 
that she did a half-century ago. In the Confed- 
erate Museum a faded scrap of paper bearing her 
commission as captain in the Confederate Army, 
signed by President Davis himself, shows that 
hers is no courtesy title. 


_Miss Tompkins was born on a tide-water planta- 
tion in Virginia. Her father died several years 


before the war, and the women of the family | 


moved up to Richmond, taking with them their 
retinue of servants. Fora while the young woman 
busied herself with church work and nursing the 
sick. Then came the war. 

_ The terrible days of fighting round Richmond 
in 1862 showed that the city could not adequately 
care for the thousands of wounded men streaming 
in from the battle-fields. The city was already 


Are darkened; and only by light 

At length can their beauty be known. 
Then the rose in the ruby is blown, 

In the sapphire sparkles the ocean deep, 
And the turquoise cradles a sky asleep 
In the tender twilights of tone. 

On the beryl’s shrine is the springtime shed, 
In the agate the autumn is red. 

As an angel, of beauty aware, 

Adown the white shimmering stair 
Through the amethyst's crystalline door 


Through the opal a far moon will roam, 
As over a wild seashore, 
Through clouds that curtain her western home 


O Master of love and of light, 
O Giver of glorious day, 
Not less than these jewels, we pray 


Bring us forth as the jewels are brought; 
Ov By the might of Thy mind we were wrought; 
Leave us not in the darkness alone! 


Our hearts, how imperfect they seem! 
Their crystals are cloudy and marred; 


They interpret Thee and Thy dream. 


Only Thy love can illumine our lives, 
O Maker and Master supreme! 








































the night, 


night! 
ignorant thought 


in Thy sight, 
Thine own— 

more living delight 
ights of stone. 


starred, 


radiance arrives; 


The army hospitals were crowded to the doors. 
There seemed no end to the straggling ambulance 
trains. It was Miss Tompkins who saw most 
clearly the need of private hospitals. She got a 


house and went to work. The house belonged to 
Judge Robertson of the Supreme Court of Vir- 
ginia, who placed it at her disposal for as long as 
she might need it. Using her well-trained servants 
as attendants, Miss Tompkins opened the Robert- 
son Hospital, and from then until the end of the 
war devoted herself, her time and her private 
fortune to its maintenance. 


beloved figure in the quiet wards. She was some- 
thing of a martinet, to be sure, and every man in 
her care went back to the front as soon as he was 
able to go. But her patients worshiped her. 
Other private hospitals started, and many did 
ood service, but after a while abuses crept 
n. Patients were some- 
times overcharged, 
sometimes neglected. 
rine | General Lee ord- 
ered that every hospital 
not under the command 
of a commissioned offi- 
cer should be closed. 
The first Miss Sally 
knew of this order was 
when the ambulances 
drew up before her door 
to remove her patients. 
She met the crisis with 
characteristic decision. 
Leaving orders that not 
aman should be moved 
until she returned, she 
hurried across the city 
and laid her case before 
the President. 
Mr. Davis shook his 
head. Of course he 








CAPT. SALLY TOMPKINS 


would like to help her, but there was the order. 
“Why not commission me?” asked Miss Sally. 
That certainly was one way out, and she got = 
commission immediately. hen the new captain 
returned to the hospital, she found the work of 
removing the wounded already begun. She showed 
her commission, the men were carried back into 
the house and the ambulances drove away. 
Accompanying the commission was a salary. 
That was a godsend, for her funds were low and the 
appetites of the convalescents voracious. Every 
= of the new income went toward feeding the 
nmates of Robertson Hospital, which remained 
open until the end of the war. 
Captain Sally, C. 8. A., is an old lady now—old 
and frail, with soft white hair, and quiet eyes 


relatives are about her, caring for her as she once 
cared for so many who were friendless and alone. 
There is hardly another woman in the South 
to-day more widely known or more warmly loved. 


* © 


THE FIRST AERIAL FLEET. 


UST after sunrise on a morning in late Sep- 
J tember, the French minister of war, Monsieur 

Millerand, held the first review of a war fleet 
| of aeroplanes that the world has ever seen, at 
Villacoublay, near Versailles. There was no 
pomp or display, but to observers of imagination, 
the occasion was as dramatically effective as it 
was historically important. The London Times 
thus describes it: 


Neither the early hour at which it was necessary 
to leave Paris, nor the bitter cold of the autumn 
morning, nor the fact that only those with special 
permits were allowed on the ground, sufficed to 
dampen the general enthusiasm over the remark- 
able exploits the corps of military airmen had 
accomplished during the army manceuvers in the 
west. ae one of the pilots who were on parade 
had flown at least six hundred miles during those 
manceuvers, and the total distance envenel by all 
the machines is over forty-three thousand miles. 

A surprising number of men, women and chil- 
dren went to fags 9! by train, motor-car, or 
bicycle and on foot, and lined the fence dividing 
the aerodrome from the road. Three special serv- 
ices of motor-omnibuses left Paris for the ground 
| about five o’clock, and every omnibus was crowded 
| with passengers who had taken tickets the pre- 
vious day. 
| _ Monsieur Millerand’s inspection was of necessity 

informal. To right and left of the entrance to the 
fiying-ground, which was kept by eight hundred 
| troops, were drawn up the heavy wagons that 
| carried Fonsi ets outfits, spare parts, and 
| everything necessary for the yng be the aerial 
service On campaign. No fewer than seventy- 
two machines were drawn up in a semicirele—bi- 











choked with refugees from the outlying country. | planes and monoplanes, gleaming white Nieuports, 


Miss Sally, as the soldiers called her, was al 


| the fun of it, let everybody 
knew what good work she had been doing, and he | 


gazing tranquilly back into the past. Friends and | 


plum-colored Reps, Blériots, Bréguets, Farmans 
and many other well-known makes. 

In some cases the pilot had attached to his 
machine his own particular mascot, a white gull, a 
Teddy bear, or, in one case, a notice, taken from 
a ——— “Il est dangereux de se pencher 
en dehors’”’ (It is dangerous to lean out of the 
window). Some‘aeroplanes were still packed on 
their drays, with their long snouts, shrouded in 
canvas, peering out of the tilt like a gun. 

Monsieur Millerand —— walked along the 
imposing line of machines. efore each squadron 
he stopped and addressed a few words to the 
crews. The inspection over, no time was lost 
in getting the machines away. The roar of the 
engines was to be heard all over the field. 

The pilots got into their heavy coats and adjusted 
their helmets, climbed into their places, and 
machine after machine rose into the air, cireled 
once or twice round the aerodrome, and disap- 
peared in the direction of -~ - By nine 
o’clock twenty aeroplanes had left. The whole 
affair passed off with precision. It was hard to 
believe that only seven years ago the Wright 
brothers were still testing gliders, and that no 
heavier-than-air machine had ever flown in Europe. 
& & 


THE BUSY MAN’S BOATING. 


“i | “HE very busy man was sitting in the cabin of 
the ferry-boat, figuring feverishly in his 
account-book, when a friend sat down beside 

him. “Hello, Boggs!” he said. “You aren’t off 

to Philadelphia or Washington by the afternoon 
flier, are you?” 


“Oh, no,” replied Boggs, “I’m merely taking a 
ride. I choose the ferry for it, because the swan- 
boats in Central Park are too cold and airy now.” 

“It’s something new to hear you trying to be 
funny!”’ commented the friend, with rather an in- 
jured air. 

“Funny?” inquired Boggs, innocently. 

“Well, when a fellow asks you a perfectly sen- 
sible question about your being on the Jersey ae | 
ferry-boat at one o’clock, and you try to pass bac 
some nonsense about swan-boats, what is it—a 
joke? Talk sense, man.” 

“I’m talking perfect sense,” remarked Boggs, 
with a dry cough. “I mean it. A few months ago 
my doctor threatened me with a nervous break- 
down unless I took some rest and recreation every 
day. I had to promise to obey his instructions— 
and he recommended boating as being exactly 
what I needed.” ; 

“And what has that to do with Central Park and 
Jersey City?” 

“Why, I found out that the simplest way to con- 
form to the doctor’s instructions was to go up to 
Central Park eno | day after lunch and take a sail 
round in the swan-boats before going back to work. 
There was not enough motion to prevent my 
making notes for letters to be written when I got 
back to the office. But now it’s too cold for them, so 

| I have to manage with a round trip on the ferry. 
It’s enough to ruin a man’s temper, getting down 
| to it, crowding on, and sitting here in this 
wretched cabin; but I suppose [ll have to endure 
| it until the swan-boats start again in the spring. 
| I don’t dare to face the doctor unless I can tell 
| him that I’ve taken some rest and recreation every 
| day. But—it’s the limit!” 
' 


* 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S GUESS. 


| EN wonder at what they do not understand, 
| but a seeming marvel often becomes ab- 
| surdly simple when it is explained. Many 

years ago a schoolmaster, in the course of his 


} | travels, had occasion to stay for a day or two ata 


country tavern. Ashe sat in the public room with 
a dozen other persons, evidently natives of the 
place, there came along a man with a fat hog that 
he was drivingto market. Leaving the animal out- 
side, he entered the inn and joined the little com- 
pany. Several of the latter went to the window to 
look at the hog. 


“That’s a fine pig you’ve got there, neighbor,” 
remarked one. ‘Do you know what he’ll weigh?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned the pig’s owner. “I had him 
on the scales just before I started out. What do 
you guess he’l ——. 

The questioner, thus questioned in turn, looked 
at Sore carefully, and made a guess. The owner 
turned to the rest of the company, and said: 

“Will not somebody else _ a guess? Just for 

lave a try.” 

| The proposal met withfavor. One after another, 
the men eyed the pig critically, and after due ¢on- 
| sideration, gave their estimates of his weight. The 
| schoolmaster, who seemed deeply absorbed in his 
| own thoughts, alone took no part in the contest. 
| But he was not to be let off. 
| “Say, friend,” the owner of the pig urged, “‘aren’t 
| we pong to hear from you?” : 
|. The pedagogue, who perhaps had never in his 
| life looked attentively at a pig, rose, went to the 
| window, and gazed out at this one. He deliberated 

for a moment, then, with modest hesitation, named 
| a certain number of pounds. 

At hearing it, the eyes and the mouth of the pig’s 
owner opened wide in astonishment. 
| “Wal, I swan!” he exclaimed. ‘“You’re the 

champion! All the others guessed either over or 
| under, but you’ve hit it almost to a pound.” 
|_ Every one stared at the schoolmaster eee oy 
| but no one was shrewd enough to tell how he vad 
| been able to make so good a guess. It had not 
been a — hit, although he could have done 
quite as well without — the pig. He knew 
nothing about swine, but he knew a good deal 
about figures. Having heard the guesses of eleven 
more or less expert judges, he had added together 
their figures, divided the sum by eleven, and 
“guessed” the result. 





eS & 


THE FACTS OF HIS LIFE. 


T arecent examination for fourth-class ship’s 
draftsmen, held at the navy-yard at Boston, 
the applicants were required, before answer- 
| ing the questions, to set down on paper certain 
information concerning their age, education and 
| training. 
One form was filled out by a young Lrishman as 
follows: 
Age. 1am 23 years old. | 
Color. Green is my favorite color. 
Citizenship. First papers taken out, but I vote 
Democratic. 
School or college attended. Sunday and day 
school, Cork, Ireland. ; 
Degrees received (if an }. First, second and 
third degrees Knights of Columbus. 





* © 


HEROIC RESCUE. 


HREE-YEAR-OLD Montague and two-year- 
old Harold were having a bath together in 
the big tub. 


Mother left them a moment while she went into 
the next room. Suddenly a succession of agonized 
shrieks recalled her. Two dripping, terror-stricken 
little figures stood, clasped in each other’s arms, 
in the middle of the bath-room floor. ; 

“O et apawed Montague, “I got him out! 
Isaved him! The stopper came out, and we were 
going down!” 
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THE POOL AND THE TREE. 
By Clayton Duff. 


Under a tree on my way from school 

I found a dear little baby pool. 

It must have come with the rain that day, 

And thought it would stay behind and play; 

And there it was having a game with the 
tree, 

From under whose branches it twinkled at 
me. 

The pool would smooth itself out and stare, 

And the branches would look at themselves 
in there; 

And then the water would ripple and run, 

And wobble their picture just for fun, 

And break it all into bits, and then 

Let the branches look at themselves again. 


To-day I looked on my way to school. 

Just think what had happened to that dear 
pool! 

The frost had come in the dead of night 

And frozen the poor laughing pool up tight! 

It seemed a pity to spoil its fun; 

All of its ripples and games were done. 

But, bending over, I saw the trace 

Of a picture, still on its cold, wee face. 

A lovely picture of branches fair 

And leaves of silver were frozen there. 

The dear little pool was asleep, you see, 

And dreamed in its sleep of the beautiful 
tree. 


_ ]_— 


HELEN’S D’S. 
By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


ELEN was skipping and dancing along 
H on her way home from school. She was 

happy because Miss Daiton had called 
her up to the desk, and said, ‘‘ Helen, tell your 
mother that if you will practise writing at 
home every day this month, you will be ready 
to go into the next grade. ’’ 

Helen had almost reached her own gate, 
when a dancing piece of stiff, shiny white 
paper, that showed a gleam of red, was hurled 
by the wind right against her feet. Helen 
picked it up. 

A small circle of red paper was pasted on 
the white, and on that red circle the letter D 
was written in a curving line of white. 

The little girl held the paper up to her eyes. 
She could not see through it. She folded a 
corner of it over the red circle. The big white 
D showed through it plainly. She pulled the 
red circle off the waxed paper, and carried 
them both up to her own front door. 

Fastened to the door-bell was a slip of note- 
paper. On it was written: 

Dear Daughter. I am going over to Aunt Lulu’s 
for a little while. You may go over to Alice’s, or 
you may play in the yard until I get home. 

Mother. 

Helen sat down on her own door-step to 
think what she could do. In a crack between 
two boards of the piazza she saw a short pencil 
that she had lost a few days ago. She found 
a stick, and poked the pencil out. Its point 
was sharp. She laid the red circle she had 
found down on the piazza floor, put the waxed 
paper over it, and traced the graceful curves 
of the D. 

‘*How pretty it looks!’’ she said, aloud. 
‘*It’s the prettiest D I ever saw, and I don’t 
see how anybody could make such a nice one as 
that, and I wish I could make one half as good. ”’ 

Helen traced the D again and again. She 
made ever and ever so many beautiful D’s, 
until they were scattered all over one side of 
the waxed paper. Then in every bit of space 
between the traced letters, she began writing 
D’s of her own. She was trying to see if she 
could not make them so well that she could not 
tell which D’s were traced. 
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making D’s. Helen gave her Miss Dalton’s 


‘*No, that is not rice,’? said mother. ‘‘The 


|of dirt. The ants build long tunnels or rooms 


message, and mother looked down at the waxed | white things that the ants are carrying out| under the ground. Then there are the car- 
paper, and laughed. ‘‘You’ve done your prac- | are baby ants. They are very helpless. They | penter-ants, that find a live tree in which the 


tising for to-day,’’ she said. 
‘*Why, soI have!’’ Helen answered, and she 

was so surprised that for once she forgot to say 

more than one sentence in a breath. 





cannot walk or crawl. They are called the 
larve, or pup. There are certain workers 
among the ants whose duty it is to care for 
these babies. They carry them about, wash 


| heart has begun to die. They cut out this 
| heart, and build fine rooms and galleries in 
the live wood. The rooms are polished as 
smoothly as possible, and the walls are almost 


Helen was ready for promotion at the end of | them, feed them, and care for them in every | as thin as paper. 


the month, but all through her life she made 
her D’s better than she made any other letter. 


Ss 


THE ANT- HILL. 
By Alice Cook Fuller. 


N their hurry, Teddy and Edna ran right 
through a small ant-hill. 
**Be careful!’’ cried Teddy. ‘‘Oh, let’s 
stop and watch them !’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Edna. ‘‘They always seem so 
busy. ” 

In great numbers the little creatures hurried 
out of their home. They ran here and there, 
and did not seem to know what to do or where 
to go. They may have felt as you or I would | 
feel if the roof of the house were blown off. | 

**See, Teddy,’’ cried Edna, ‘‘some of them | 
are carrying rice!’’ 

‘*T wonder if that is part of the food they 
have stored away for winter?’’ Teddy asked. 
Edna did not know; so they asked mother. 








way until they are well grown and able to 
care for themselves. 

‘*‘Sometimes the nurses for these baby ants 
are slaves. The ants have fierce, bitter, deadly 
wars with other tribes, and they carry off the 
young ants that they capture, and bring them 
up to work for them. The ants that do this 


are found in South America, and they are} 


called Amazon-ants. Some of the ants in 
other countries do the same. When it is warm, 
these nurse ants carry the baby ants up into 
the sunshine, and when it looks as if it would 
rain, they hurry them into their homes, just 
as we would care for a tiny baby.’’ 

“Do all ants live in houses like these?’’ 
Edna asked, as she watched the little fellows 
running here and there. 

‘*No,’’? answered mother. ‘‘Some of them 
build little wee mounds of dirt about two 
inches high. The mounds look like tiny chim- 
neys. Others build bigger mounds than that; 
sometimes their houses are four feet high. 


‘*‘Some South American ants build houses 

from fifteen to twenty feet high. They are 
| very rough-looking outside, but inside they 
| are finely finished. Moreover, there are many 
|rooms in these same tall houses that reach 
far under the ground, like a kind of base- 
| ment.’’ 
Mother pulled up a blade of grass. On it 
| were a number of little green bugs. **See, 
children, ’’ she said, ‘‘these are the ants’ cows. 
| They get a kind of sweet stuff from them 
| which we call honeydew. ‘The ants are very 
fond of this. 

‘*Not very long ago I read about some ants 
in Mexico that are very fond of honey. In 
fact, they are called honey-ants. They hunt 
their food at night, and eat so much that they 
cannot move. They look like white currants 
when they are full of honey. The Mexicans 
like these honey-ants to eat.’’ 

‘*O dear!’’ said Edna, shivering. ‘‘I would 
rather have my ants in my garden than in my 


| These are made of sticks, straws and bits | plate.’’ And Teddy agreed with her. 








When mother came home, Helen was still 
1. RIDDLES. % 
I 


WY 
I am found all round the house, never in 


the house, my product I send to the house. 


Il. 
I am most necessary to life. I am never 
seen, but serve everything that lives. At 
times I am a menace and deadly because of 
what I am carrying, but give me a chance, 
and I purify. 
III. 

I make one man suppliant to another. I 
am a burden, and I increase from day to 
day; yet my only message may be one of 
yratitude. may be made when poverty 
Knocks at the door, or I may be made in the 
midst of pleasure. A whole life may be 
given to destroy me. 


' 2. CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In cow, but not in mouse ; 
In barn, but not in house; 
In tin, but not in wood; 
In can, but not in could; 
In death, but not in life; 
In blade, but not in knife. 
My whole is the name of a country. 


3. LETTER PUZZLE. 
When you your mending-basket get, 
Pray can you tell to me 
Which letter of the alphabet 
You would most like to see? 


4. WORD CHANGES. 
Behead to negotiate, then transpose to 
make arent; curtail fervor, transpose and 
make an open way; behead to convey, x 














4 PUZZLES 


transpose and make a laugh; behead an organ 
of the body, transpose and make to tear away; 
behead a large bird, transpose and make a 
tempest. The primals of the original words 
make an article of furniture. 


5. CHARADES. 
I 


Unto my first much love a parent tenders; 
My next at ladies’ toilet much service renders. 
My whole the reader’s love engenders. 
Il. 
In my first and second deep within the earth, 
Centuries ago, my third had birth. 
My whole deceives many, and since the world 
began 
Has been used by prince and peasant to out- 
wit a fellow man. 


6. HOUR-GLASS. 

Across: Large serpents; to cook in a certain 
manner; before; a consonant; a plant and its 
fruit; soon; clothes. 

Diagonals: Settles beforehand; walked. 

Center, down: Musicians. 


7. DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 

Across: Of long duration; a part; coverings 
from the sun or weather; a channel in a col- 
umn ; to give; vehement; to lay aside. 

Diagonals: To dispute; to strive. 


8. ADDITIONS. 
Take a vehicle and a class of people and make 
a color; take one-third of boy, one-fourth 


re of girl, one-third of you and one-half of me 


and make a color; take one-fifth of a plate, 
one-sixth of a dipper, one-third of a pan and 
one-sixth of a bucket and make a color. 


9. DIAMOND. 
_ A letter in people; an animal; aspirations; 
in favor; very cold; downcast; a letter in 
reply. 
10. CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 

“The bell rang, Erasmus,” said Mrs. Clapp. 
“Do come, for I want my dinner very much.” 
In the dining-room a_negro and a little girl, 
looking like Uncle Tom and Eva, devoted 
themselves to her until she asked for some 
more new milk, when they fainted. 


11. AUTHORS’ NAMES. 

Agnes Garrett Mars, Benny Marculla Willit, 
Cally Muroc, Jesse Mulroll Walles, Icey A. E. 
Clare, Rev. Otho I. Gills, M. D., Jennie G. O. 
Law, Helvelen Woods Miller, Galen Ryles 
Hicks. 

12. PI. 
“Eh qosrencu owh scevmoreo filhems.” 


13. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 
A 123456 is only a portion of time, but if 
you are late you may realize its importance 
23 a1456 regret. 


I am composed of twenty-nine letters. My 
first is a letter that leads the way; my2345 
is suspended ; my 67 12 is found in the field; 





s 
my 89 10 11 12 is an animal ; my 13 1415 1617 
creates; my 181921 a card of the fates; 
my 20212223 is wanting in flesh; my 
242526 is a person; my 2526272829 Is an 
excited state. My whole is a saying. 


14. SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 
Rearrange each of the following groups of 
syllables so as to form a familiar quotation: 
I. 
“Ed, mer, ty, of, i, not, cy, qual, strain, the, 
is.’ 


It. 
“Years, ca, bet, eu, cy, of, ty, fif, rope, cle, 
ter, thay, than, a, of.” 


15. SUBTRACTIONS. 

Take five from a number and leave an 
exclamation; take fifty from huge columns 
and leave pastry dessert; take fifty from an 
emblem and leave tired; take fifty from a 
fire and leave honor. 


16. PALINDROMES. 
Read me each way and then you see 
A bishop—of Syrian church is he. 
Read me each way and understand 
The smallest weight in Guinea land. 
Read me each way—just to your mind 
A giant in Guildhall you'll find. 


17. WORD SYNUOPATIONS. 

Take an age from to ety with air and 
leave a goddess; take a ebrew measure 
from a perfumed liquid and leave a kind 

of shell; take an animal from an assist- 


ell 
ant and leave a fish. 
A 
a 
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¢  escline about the contents of this 


* department will be gladly answered 7; 
y 


wl” 


“I DIDN'T HAVE TIME.” 


UPPOSE a boy who thinks he 
never has enough time for 
anything, has for to-morrow’s 
lessons a half-page of Cvesar, 
a dozen problems in algebra, 
a@ passage from Macbeth to 

.commit to memory, and a 
theme to write. He finds the 
time between dinner and 

supper too short to make it worth while to make 

a start, the hours between supper and bedtime 

too few for him to make much headway, and the 

early morning all too brief—besides being chilly 
and uncomfortable—for-him to make a hasty finish. 





4 * 





So he must go miserably to school, rise uncomfort- | 


ably in his place in the class, and give the old, old 
excuse, “I didn’t have time.” 

Nobody laughs—not even the teacher. She has 
heard the excuse too often. She merely looks the 
pupil over, sees before her a boy in excellent 
health who, besides eating, sleeping, having a 
good time and doing a few chores for his mother, 
has no other responsibility except his lessons, 
which his teachers, through years of experience, 
have carefully adapted to his time and ability; so 
she merely makes an entry on her books. Now 
and then the boy encounters an unfeeling teacher 
who coldly remarks, “You have all the time there 
is!” But that is not true; busy mothers are the 
only persons who have all the time there is. 

There was once a small boy who was curious as 
to the amount of time at his disposal. In a little 
diary, now yellowed by the time he was inquiring 
about, he made the following entry: “July 14, 
1878. I laid on the grass all day to see how much 
time thare was. Thare is a grate deal. More 
than you need.” 

The secret for acquiring enough of the precious 
fleeting moments for the performance of your 
duties lies largely in your attitude of mind. Atti- 
tude of mind is an important element in the world’s 
progress. gust before a great battle, Hannibal 
made a speech to his soldiers, telling them that 
flight was not only base, but in this particular 
instance impossible. ‘There is now nothing left 
for you,” he said, “‘but victory. Jf this be well fixed 
in your minds, you have already conquered.” 

So with the undertaking and overcoming of your 
duties. Make up your mind that it is worth while 
to make a beginning on your lessons before supper. 
Take the hardest one first,--the theme,—and get 
that out of the way. It will lighten the load tre- 
mendously. After s*\pper go at the algebra prob- 
lems. Each one that you do makes the next one 
easier. Then take up Cesar. Every paragraph 
in Ceesar is virtually the same as every other—so 
many battles reported by breathless messengers ; 
so much peace arranged; so much treachery to 
encounter; so much food to find for a starving 
army; so many legions to be put into efficient 
shape; so many notes to be jotted down for history 

-and one splendid master-mind found time to do 
it all. 

At half past nine that is done, and you can shut 
your books with a joyful slam, and there is nothing 
left but Macbeth, to do in the morning while you 
are dressing. 

Time? There are “loads of it’’! 


* © 


HAND-SAWS AND THEIR USE. 


WO kinds of hand-saw are in use, the rip- 
saw for cutting with the grain of the wood, 
and the cross-cut saw for cutting across the 


grain. They differ mainly in the shape of the 
teeth, as shown in Fig. 1. The rip-saw has 


teeth shaped like small chisels. 
edges are on the front of 
the teeth. The cross-cut 
saw has the cutting edges 
on the sides of the teeth. 

The same file is used for 
sharpening the rip-saw and 
the. cross-cut saw. The 
difference in the result ob- 
tained is due to varying the 
angle at which the file is 
held with reference to the 
blade of the saw. The rip-saw is filed straight 
across the blade, but the cross-cut saw is filed at 
an angle. 

On the blade of a saw near the handle will be 
found a number that shows the number of teeth 
to the inch. Saws used on fine work and for hard 
wood have more points to the inch than those 
used for rough work or for soft wood. 

Fig. 2 shows the proper position for starting a 
saw, also the angle at which the saw should be 
held with reference to the Wood. The thumb of 
the left hand, which is held against the saw, is used 
as a guide in starting it. This is true of starting 
both the rip-saw 
and the cross-cut 
saw. The index 
finger of the right 
hand extends along 
the saw handle to 
assist in guiding 
the saw. 

Start the cutting 
with easy, regular 
strokes. Hold up 
slightly at the be- 
ginning, so that the 
saw-teeth can get 
hoid of the wood gradually. The strokes should 
be short at first, but should increase in length 
until almost the full length of the saw is in use. 
Regular, carefully made strokes accomplish more 
than short, rapid, jerky strokes. 

If the saw tends to “run,” that is, to deviate 
from the line, it is an easy matter to make it 
return. As the sawing proceeds, twist the handle 
slightly in the direction in which you want the 
saw to go; but do it carefully, and give the saw 


Their cutting 





RIP - SAW 





, FIG. 1. 
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time to work its way back gradually; 
the blade will bind. When it is necessary to | 
make a sharper curve than can be made with the | 
wide body of the blade, use the point, which is | 
narrower, and therefore will turn quicker. 

In cross-cutting, do the cutting on the outside | 
of the sawhorses, so that the pressure of the knee | 
upon the board will not | 
bind the saw. If neces- 
sary to saw between the 
horses, place your leg 
under the board to hold 
it up while you make the 
final strokes, and use 
your left hand to hold the 
board firmly on the knee. 

When you saw off a 
projecting piece of board, 
hold this piece with the 
left hand, as shown in 
Fig. 3, to keep it from 
breaking off just before you make the final strokes. 
If it is necessary to cut out the corner of a board, 
rip-saw first, then cross-cut into the rip-saw kerf, 
leaving on the board all but the piece that you 
want. A little foresight in laying out work saves 
material. 








Fig. 3. 
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Game-Laws for 1912.—There are many persons 
who do not know that the United States govern- 
ment publishes an annual summary of the game- 
laws of the various states, and of the provinces of 
Canada, with all the important provisions relating 
to open seasons, the shipment and sale of game, 
the amount that may legally be taken, and the 
rules in regard to licenses. The Department of 
Agriculture issues the pamphlet in convenient 
form, and will send it free of charge to any address 
upon the receipt of a postal ecard requesting it. 
The latest issue is the fourteenth annual sum- 
mary. It is entitled ““Game-Laws for 1912,” and 
is No. 510 in the invaluable series of Farmers’ 
Bulletins. 


CHECKERS. 
I. Rules of the Game. 


OST boys know something about the game 
M of checkers; but as there is often uncer- 
tainty over some points,—how the board 
should be placed, for example, or whether you 
are obliged to take a piece when the chance offers, 
—a brief summary of the rules may be of service. 

















FIG. 1. READY TO PLAY. 


The pieces are placed upon the dark-colored 
squares as shown in Fig. 1, and the play is con- 
fined entirely to the dark squares. These are 
numbered, for convenience, as in Fig. 2, and the 
numbering always begins on the “black” side of 
the board—that is, the side on whieh the black 
pieces are. 

The board must be placed in such a way that 
there is a white—or light-colored—square in the 
corner at the right hand of the player as he faces 
the board. The first move is always made by the 
player who has the black “men.” In a series of 
games players play alternately with the black and 
the white “‘men.” 

The pieces move one square at a time along the 
numbered squares, always forward, diagonally, 
until some piece, or ‘‘man,” reaches the king-row, 
the last line on the side of the board opposite to 
the player. This piece must be crowned, or made 
a king, by placing another piece of the same color 
on top of it. A king may move either backward 
or forward, but—in the American and English 
game—only on the dark squares, and only one 
square at a time. 

If, when black has the move, a white piece is 
directly in the path of a black piece, with a vacant 
square next beyond, the black is compelled to 
jump over the white piece to the square next be- 
yond. The white piece is then said to be “taken,” 




















In like manner 
the white player must jump over an opponent’s 
piece whenever the chance comes. A piece may 
make two or three or more jumps at one time. 
| Often a player has to choose between two or more 
different jumps. The game is won when all of 
one player’s pieces have been taken, or when he 
is “blocked”—that is, when there is no move that 
he can make. 

To become at all expert at checkers two things 
are necessary. The first is to play with good 
players, and the second is to make some study of 
the standard openings and of the games of the 
master checker-players. Any move of any game 
as played can be repeated just as it was made; 
the “score” of the game shows every move made 
by each player. Replaying good games is often 
better practise than playing with an opponent. 

The following game, played more than thirty 
years ago between Mr. G. Durward and Mr. J. 
Wyllie, the “Herd Laddie,” illustrates what is 


























Fig. 3. THE TRAP——-BLACK TO MOVE AND WIN. 


known as the “Single Corner Opening,” and is a 
particularly good one for a beginner to play over: 


Black. White. 
ll to 15 
This is the most natural move on the board. 
22 to 18 


White’s reply makes the “single corner open- 
ing.” There are thousands of variations, however. 


- 15 to 22 (takes) 25 to 18 (takes) 
To take 26 to 17 is not as good a move. 


12 to 16 2% to 19 
To advance 29 to 25 is also a good move. 
16 to 2 29 to 25 
10 to 14 28 to 24 
6 to 10 26 to 22 
aa 6 32 to 28 
8 to ll 31 to 26 
4to 8 19 to 15 
10 to 19 (takes) 24 to 15 (takes) 


The situation on the board at this time is shown 
in Fig. 3. 


20 to 2% 28 to 19 (takes) 
7 to 10 21 to 17 
14 to 21 (takes) 18 to 14 
9 to 18 (takes) 23 to 7 {taxes} 
11 to 18 ttakess 22 to 15 (takes) 
2 to 18 (takes 26 to 22 
3 to 7 22 to 15 (takes) 


‘ 
7 to 11 and wins. 
In a later article some of the standard openings 
and some of the best traps will be given. 
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SOME POINTS ON SNOW-SHOEING. 


71 “HOSE readers who have studied Mr. Dillon 
Wallace’s interesting article on ‘The Amer- 
ican Snow-Shoe,” published in the issue of 

The Companion for September 12th, 

are already in possession of suffi- 

cient knowledge to guide them in 

selecting their shoes wisely, with 

reference to the kind of country in 

which they intend to use them, and 

in attaching the shoes properly to their feet. Here 

are some further directions that will help the 

beginner in the sport of snow-shoeing. 

With a proper pair of shoes properly put on, the 

novice should be able to walk straight away on 
level snow, and after the first five 
minutes, torun. The stride should 
be somewhat longer and more 
swinging than the ordinary walk. 
Do not straddle in the attempt to 
swing each shoe clear of the other, 
or lift the feet more than is neces- 
sary. Each shoe as it advances 
should overlap the other, with its 
edge just grazing the ankle of the 
other foot. The proper run is a sort 
of lope, midway between a walk 
and a full run, with only a slight 
lifting of the feet. 

There are two ways of turning 
on snow-shoes. The easier way is 
this: Suppose the right foot is lead- 
ing; carry the right shoe across the 
left, turning meanwhile to the left, 
and put it down with its tail close 
to the other toe, and its toe pointing 
nearly backward. Then turn on 
the left foot in the new direction. 

A better but slightly more diffi- 
cult turn is like the “kick-turn” on 
skees. With the right foot leading 
as before, make the turn not to the 
left, but to the right. Kiek the 
right shoe up in front of you so that 
it stands almost vertical, and rests 
lightly on its tail. With this tail as a pivot, rotate 
the shoe to the right, and bring it down on the 














FIG. 2. HOW THE SQUARES ARE NUMBERED. 


snow al the other, but with its toe pointing 
in the opposite direction. Then let the left shoe 
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take its stride and pass across the other, close to 
the foot. 

Going up-hill, you can often make your shoes 
hold where they would otherwise slip by coming 
right up on your toes. Coming down-hill, you slide. 
The commonest way is to put one shoe in front of 
the other, lap the rear shoe over the front, cramp it 
under your heel, and sit down on 
the tail of the rear shoe. If you 
find you are going too fast, dig one 
elbow into the snow for a brake. 

Some sliders, instead of bending the 

front leg sharply at the knee, keep 

it nearly straight, so that the shoes 
overlap only a little. This method 
requires more skill than the 
other, but an expert can, al- 
most without breaking his 
stride, drop to his shoe, stide 
the hill, and at the bottom, 
before he has quite stopped, 
swing himself upright again 
and be off. 

In snow-shoeing, even on a 
cold day, you are likely to get 
uncomfortably warm. It is 
important, therefore, to be so 
clad that you ean strip off your 
outer garments before you begin 
to perspire, and put them on again 
immediately if you wish to rest for 
amoment. You should have, there- 
fore, a sweater, or something of 
that sort. On your feet you should 
wear two or three pairs of woolen 
stockings or socks, and outside of 
these a comfortable moccasin. 

During all-day trips, it is a good 
plan to eat as often as once in three 
hours. The lunches, however, 
should be light, and should be eaten 
as you walk. Chocolate, crackers 
or other compact foods are best to 
take: Raisins are good, for they 
help to quench the thirst. Do not 
swallow any snow until it has been melted and 
warmed in the mouth. 

‘The hardest work in snow-shoeing comes on the 
leader, who breaks trail, and on the two or three 
who follow him. For the others the going is easy, 
unless, as will happen in some con- 
ditions of snow, the track gets too 
hard and slippery. A few of the 
strongest members of the party 
should go first, and take turns in 
breaking trail. The weakest mem- 
bers should travel next behind 
them, and not too far to the rear. 

Last of all should come, according 

to the numbers inthe party, one or two of the 
strongest and most experienced snow - shoers, to 
form a rear-guard. When on the march, they 
must not permit any stragglers to lag behind 
them. Snow-shoeing is probably as safe a sport 
as there is, but there is always the possibility of 
sudden exhaustion, broken rigging, a shoe caught 
under a log, or a misstep into the branches of a 
tree—and winter days are short and cold. 
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GIFTS FROM THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


HE photographic enthusiast is often so proud 
of his skill that Christmas finds him mailing 
samples of his work to every friend and many 
an acquaintance, usually in the form of small 
prints or combinations of prints. The practise 
has little to recommend it. The small prints have 
not always the same value to the recipient that 
they have to the sender, and are either discarded 
after a decent interval or clutter the friend’s house 
until, dust-covered and faded, they find their way 
into the waste-basket at last. 

The camera can be made to produee many 
beautiful things, worthy gifts that will please the 
one who receives them; but the small print is not 
among them. Mounted in albums, perhaps, and 
recording familiar scenes and vacations, it has 
some value; otherwise it has none. An enlarge- 
ment, however, especially if it is well framed, 
makes a present that has a really attractive qual- 
ity. It is inexpensive; even the framing can be 
done at home. 

Window transparencies have again returned to 
favor. They can be made almost as easily as a 
eontact print. In fact, the process is the same, 
except that a special positive plate is used instead 
of the printing-paper, and therefore the work 
must be done in the dark room. Develop the 
plate with a special contrast developer, the for- 
mula ‘for which the manufacturer will enclose in 
the box of plates. After fixing and washing, you 
ean color or tone the transparency as a print is 
toned. 

Next, mount the transparency in a metal frame, 
with a chain and a hook attached,—you can get 
these contrivances in different sizes from the 
larger dealers in photographic supplies,—and the 
transparency is then ready for delivery. Un- 
mounted transparencies are often very attractive 
when they are used for the glass part of lamp- 
shades and kindred objects. 

It is easy to sensitize silk and other fabrics with 
a prepared blue-print solution. After you have 
made the prints upon them, you can use the pieces 
for pillow-covers, table-covers, and other objects 
that are useful and attractive gifts. Neither the 
sensitizing nor the printing is difficult. You will 
need a printing-frame large enough to hold the 
entire fabric, but two sheets of glass of proper size 
will do. If you weight the corners of the upper 
piece of glass, the films and the cloth will remain 
in contact. 

Determine the proper amount of exposure by 
exposing a negative of about the same density as 
those that you are printing on the cloth. Exami- 
nation of this test-print from time to time will 
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keep you informed of what is going on in the 
larger frame. When you find the small picture 
well printed, it is safe to move the other from the 
sunlight. ‘ 

You can transfer prints clearly to chinaware, 
wood and other substances by the use of a special 
paper. After a coating with transparent varnish, 
they are permanent, and will stand washing. You 
can decorate plates and the sides of vases in this 
way. 

Photographic silhouettes on metal, mounted on 
stained wooden backs by means of small screws 
at each corner, form interesting plaques. Make 
a print of a friend in profile, and cut out the face 
and neck of the print down to the shoulder. Lay 
the cut-out portion upon a piece of brass, not less 
than eighteen gage, and mark round the outline. 
Then coat the surface of the brass—both front 
and back—with asphaltum paint thinned with 
turpentine or with paraffin, but leave uncoated 
the space within the outline. 

Immerse the plate in a bath made of one ounce 
of nitric acid to two ounces of water. That will 
eat away the metal wherever it is not protected 
by the paint. When the etching is sufficiently 
deep, remove the brass from the solution and 
clean off the paint with kerosene; wash the plate 
carefully and dry it. Now paint the etched por- 
tion with butter of antimony, which will blacken 
it; rub up the smooth portions of the brass with 
fine paper, give the whole a coat of lacquer, and 
mount it on a wooden base. 

The process just described produces an image 
that is sunk below the surface. You can also 
make an image in relief by photography. Soak 
photographie gelatin in a saturated solution of 
bichromate of potassium until the gelatin is soft. 
Roll it out on a smooth glass plate, and allow it to 
dry in the dark room. Print this gelatin-covered 
plate under a negative, and immerse it in cold 
water. The bichromate will make the gelatin 
insoluble wherever the light has touched it. The 
portions not so reached will, however, swell in 
the water, and form a raised reproduction of the 
negative. 

Remove the gelatin from the water, blot off 
the surplus moisture carefully, and oil the image 
slightly. Pour a thin mixture of plaster of Paris 
into this mold. When it is dry and you ean re- 
move it, you will have an image of your friend in 
bas-relief. Trim the cast, and with good glue 
mount it on a plaque. 
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Domino Spelling Again.—On the Boys’ Page for 
November 9, 1911, The Companion described the 
amusing game of “‘Domino Spelling.” The object 
is to build the dominoes into letters that, com- 
bined, will spell a word containing every domino. 





















































A contributor has found a new word, shown in 
the accompanying cut, that fulfils all the condi- 
tions except the one requiring the same number of 
pips in each letter. 
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THE BULL-TERRIER. 


Te bull-terrier is by instinct, breeding and 
qualities, a man’s dog. No woman or child 
should ever seek to own or handie him. He 
is often confounded with the bulldog, but although 
they are of the same family on one side, they do 
not resemble each other either in conformation or 
character. 

With jaws much like those of a wolf, the bull- 
terrier can inflict severe punishment upon a victim. 
To his owner and his immediate family he is affec- 
tionate and obedient. To strangers he is often 
the very opposite. Being of an aggressive nature, 
it needs the strong hand of a man to control him. 


_In turn, he stands ready to defend his master in 





any emergency. 


In his youth he is very gentle, 
but after he gets to maturity and has his first real 
fight, he becomes dangerous to man and beast, 
and his owner should not, except under excep- 
tional conditions, permit him to roam at will. 


There is no better watchdog. He knows no 
fear, is a very light sleeper, and alert in every 
way. He is an unobjectionable house-dog, for he 
is quiet and cleanly in his habits. He will watch 
the house and protect the premises and the mem- 
bers of the family against marauders, and he will 
rid the neighborhood of all cats, for cats are his 
especial prey. The other dogs in the neighbor- 
hood, except the little ones, are soon likely to know 
who is master. The bull-terrier is too much of a 
gentleman to bully dogs smaller than himself. 


| round in the direction in which the hands of a 





either in character or in color to the old-fashioned 

bull-terrier of twenty years ago, so much has the | 
type been affected by breeding. The origin of | 
the bull-terrier is clearly established. He is a | 
cross between the Spanish pointer and the bull- 

dog, for he has inherited the conformation of the | 
pointer, and the courage and devotion of the 
bulldog. 

The terrier’s fine short coat, whip-cord tail, 
slender limbs and perfect feet, all show his 
descent from the bird-<dog. The color, which 
should be pure white, has been bred in. The ears 
are upright, but as they are almost invariably cut 
and trained, it is hard to tell what nature intended 
them to be. 

If the man who owns a bull-terrier is consistent 
and kind in his treatment of the dog, he will have 
a watchman who never tires or deserts his post, 
and a friend who will lay down his life for him 
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A PHOTOGRAPH - HOLDER. 


NY one who has even slight skill with tools 
A can make this simple contrivance for hold- 
ing an unframed photograph. 

Take a piece of choice wood, anywhere from 
one-half to seven-eighths of an inch thick, and 
three and one-half inches long by four inches | 
wide. 

On the top surface draw a line longitudinally 
through the center, in the direction of the grain. 
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At one end, lay off a line extending three-quarters 
of an ineh on each side of the center line; that is, 
the line A and B in the diagram. Connect A and 
B with the back corners of your piece of wood. 
You will then have a figure of the shape of A BC D. 
With a fine saw and a plane remove the wood until 
your block is reduced to this shape, and see that 
the edges are true and clean-cut. 

On the top surface again, and one inch from the 
front, or narrow end, draw a line across the grain, 
parallel to the front. From this line reduce the 
wood to a thickness of one-sixteenth of an inch at 
the back. Take care to make the cut true and 
the surface even. Your piece of wood will now 
be wedge-shaped in two directions. Looked at 
from above, it tapers from a wide back to a narrow 
front. Looked at from the side, it tapers from a 
thick front to a thin back. 

On the top surface, along the line that you drew 
across it, one inch from the front, make a clean 
saw cut that slopes at an angle of about thirty 
degrees. This is the slot that is to hold the pho- 
tograph. 

A little chip carving, as indicated in the draw- 
ing, will add much to the appearance of the holder, 
if it be well done. The proper tool to use is a 
skew chisel. Make two vertical cuts first, and 
remove the chip by a slanting cut made with the 
point of the chisel. 
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A MAGICAL NUMBER. 


URPRISING feats of multiplication are pos- 
S sible with the number 142857, because itis a 
ring number, the multiples of which follow a 
peculiar rule. Twice the number, three times the 
number, and so on up to six times can be read off 
by beginning somewhere on the ring and going 


clock move. 

The first thing to do is to memorize the two 
numbers printed below, and fix them in your 
mind as they stand here, one above the other. 

1428 5 7, ring number, 
1, 3, 2, 6, 4, 5, multipliers. 

Begin at that digit in the ring number which 
stands just over the number you wish to multiply 
by, and read to the right until you reach the end; 
then begin again at the beginning, and continue 
until you reach the number with which you started. 
For example, you wish to multiply by 2. The 
number just above 2 is 2. Beginning with that, 
you read, 2, 8,5, 7, and then, going to the begin- 
ning, 1, 4, so that your result is 285714. 

The 7-fold products—7 x, 14x, 21x, and so forth— 





| follow a still simpler rule. Seven times the ring | 





He is very intelligent, and never forgets either 


an unjust punishment or a favor. Owing to his 
light, wiry build, he can travel for miles at good 
speed, behind a wagon or a bicycle. He is strong 
and easy tp raise, unless he has been too much 
inbred. 


Some of the show dogs of this breed have | 


this fault. He has a nervous temperament, and | 
is a great barker—another trait in which he differs | next is much longer,—052631578947368421,—which is 


from his English cousin. 


| and so forth. 


number is 999,999, or one million minus one; hence | 
the 21-fold product is three millions minus three, | 
As for other products, say 25 times | 
the ring number, it must be three millions minus | 
3, plus the 4-fold product read from the ring. 

The trick, then, is done thus: Write down 142857 
and offer to multiply it in your head by any num- 
ber, say from one toathousand. Divide, mentally, | 
the number given you by seven. The quotient 
will be your millions; the remainder shows where 
in the ring to begin to read off the rest. Finally, 
subtract the quotient from the units digit, and all 
is complete. If you wish, you can throw your 
audience off the track by murmuring some of the | 
numbers you use. It will sound as if you were 
getting partial products and adding. 

What gives to 142857 these peculiarities? The 
number is the repetend of the decimal form of 
one-seventh. When you divide one by seven, the 
successive remainders are 3, 2, 6, 4, 5, 1, and re- 
peat; and 2, 3, and so forth, up to 6, divided by 
seven, give some one of these remainders, and then 
the rest in order as if round a ring. This ring 
property of the remainders accounts for the ring 
property of the multiples. 

142857 is the shortest possible ring number; the 


the 18-figure repetend of the decimal form of one- 


The bull-terrier of to-day bears little resemblance | nineteenth. | 
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Like Nut Meats 


Puffed Into Airy Wafers 
Toasted, Thin- Walled, Porous 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are exploded in guns. 

To create the explosion, the guns filled with grain are 
revolved in a heat of 550 degrees. 

They are kept in that heat for one hour. 


That heat toasts every granule. It gives the grains an 
almond flavor, much like toasted nuts. 


Then the grains are exploded, and these nut-like kernels 
become thin, airy wafers. 


Used in Candy Making 
Then as Foods 


Puffed Grains first came into vast popularity through use 
in candy making. 

They were used in place of nuts. And candy makers, 
in homes and factories, use them that way still. 

Then people came to serve them with sugar and cream, or 
mixed with fruit, or in bowls of milk. 

They found the taste enticing. 

Now every day a million meals include these crisp, brown 
grains, puffed to eight times normal size. 


' Puffed Wheat, 10c =...» . 


Puffed Rice, = 





ie 





1 5c West 


Suggested by Popping Corn 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, the expert in foods, is the man who 
invented Puffed Grains. The idea was suggested by the pop- 
ping of corn. 

He thought that wheat and rice kernels could be also 
exploded—by turning the moisture in the grain to steam. 

To create the explosion without bursting the grains he 
sealed up the kernels in guns. 

All the food granules are blasted to pieces, so digestion 
can instantly act. The grains are filled with a myriad cells. 
But the coats remain unbroken. 

Thus came these curious, whole-grain foods, enticing, 
wholesome, easy to digest. 

No other foods are like them. 


Try These Ways 


In the morning serve with sugarand cream. Or mix them 
with fruit, and note the nut-like, fascinating blend. 

For luncheons or suppers serve like crackers in a bowl of 
milk—these thin-walled, toasted wafers. 

Use like nuts in candy-making, in frosting cake, or to 
garnish ice cream. 

You'll find endless delight in these premier cereals made 
to taste like nuts. 





The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Sole Makers — Chicago 





Served with Sliced Bananas 
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Questions about the contents of this y; 
department will be gladly answered 4 








‘*‘NOTHING TO GIVE.”’ 


little to give except their lei- 
sure time. In the country the 
summer is always crowded, 
both with pleasure and with 
work; but after that busy 
season is gone, time fre- 
quently hangs heavy on 
young hands. That leisure 
time is one of the valu- 
able things that young 
people can share with 
less fortunate folk. 
The only difficulty lies 
in the fact that the 
young people do not 
always know how best to use it. 

One young girl in the country felt sorry for the 
street children who never get a taste of country 
joys. In her neighborhood walnuts were so plenti- 
ful that they went to waste in wagon-loads every 
fall. With the help of some young companions, 
she gathered bushels of the nuts, and wrote to a 
charitable organization in the city that she would 
ship them by freight if they would be welcomed. 
The offer was gladly accepted. The city people 
paid the freight. Later in the fall the girl picked 
up several barrels of apples that would have gone to 
waste. They, too, went to poor children in the city. 

In another neighborhood the young people inter- 
ested themselves in sending evergreen, bitter- 
sweet and other spoils of the woods to a mission 
in the city. The patrons of the mission paid the 
freight, and at Christmas the bare little room was 
a bower of beauty. This led another group of 
young people to send a barrel of Hallow- 
e’en decorations to some poor children— 
great yellow pumpkins, red, yellow and 
white corn, turnips to be hollowed into 
dishes, and other things useful for 
autumn festivals. It was fun for the 
young people in the country to pack the 
barrel, but greater fun for the children 
in the city to unpack it. 

Children’s hospitals are often glad to 
receive gifts of shells, discarded birds’ 
nests, samples of grain, cocoons, pressed 
flowers and things of that kind, common 
to country children, but unfamiliar to 
many of the little patients. A small box 
of well-selected specimens may bring 
hours of happiness to cripples or other 
sufferers. 

Late in the fall it may be possible for 
the girls on the farm to fill a barrel with 
canned fruits, jellies, pickles and jams. 
In the hot summer, when work is pressing, 
this would be out of the question, but the late 
pears, wild grapes, apples, and even pumpkins 
lend themselves to the plan, and the hospitals 
are glad to send out the glasses and jars to be 
filled. They will also pay the freight, and in some 
instances furnish the sugar necessary for the 
work. All the young ladies have to do is to pre- 
pare the supplies and ship them. One such barrel, 
packed a year or two ago, held nothing but late 
canned fruit, for it was prepared in early Novem- 
ber; but it was so complete and so good that any 
housewife would have been glad to have it— 
pumpkin ready for pies, and in a rich conserve; 
pears put up in a dozen different ways; late 
grapes in jellies, jams and marmalade; apples in 
many forms, and chopped pickles of every de- 
scription. 

For a local hospital a number of young men and 
women in the country made a doll-house one 
winter that is still the pride and plaything of the 
children in the institution. The girls papered the 
rough little store-box rooms with remnants of 
wall-paper. They made drop ceilings and panels, 
and all the latest things known to paper-hangers. 
The windows had real glass in them, and were 
hung with lace curtains; and there were pictures 
on the walls and rugs on the floors. The young 
men made furniture out of cigar-boxes. 

When the house was finished, every little girl in 
the neighborhood wanted it for her own. Every 
one had been interested, and every one had made 
a contribution. The tiny drawers were bursting 
with table- and bed-linen, the rugs were many and 
elaborate, and the armchairs bulged with soft 
cushions. 1t is hard to say which had the greater 
pleasure, those who made the gift, or those who 
have since played with it; but it did them all good. 

There are many common, pretty things on the 
humblest farm that town children have no share 
in. It will be a happy time when organizations 
of young people in city and country coéperate to 
make a more even distribution of the gifts that 
God intended to be shared by all children alike. 
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A CARPENTER’S APRON FOR BIG 


BROTHER. 
F the big brother is anything of a carpenter, or if 
| he likes to use tools, he will appreciate this apron. 
All you need to make it is a half-yard of heavy 
canvas or duck, some tape, and some strong thread. 
Leave one selvage 
at the top, the other 


Cut triangles, A, off 
the corners at the 
top, hem the sides, 
and turn up eight 
inches at the bottom 


Tape| 
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elvage to make a large pock- 
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dle of the turned-up 
piece to divide the 
pocket, and two inehes from one side, another 
row of stitching to make a narrow pocket for 
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the ruler or lead-pencil. Sew a piece of tape a | 
half-yard long at the top of the apron, one end 
to each corner. That makes a loop to go over 
the head. At the top of each side sew a piece 
of tape for strings. 

es | 


PAPER DOLLS FOR THE SMALL | 
SISTER. | 


T is not hard to make new clothes for paper dolls | 

| if you have skill with a paint-brush and color-box. 

Ona sheet of water-color paper or of cardboard 

of the usual paper-doll thickness, lay out a plan 

that will show where the dresses are to be placed, 

for the sheet will look much prettier if the dresses 
and hats are well arranged on it. 

Next take the doll for whom you are to provide 
a new wardrobe, lay her on her back on the card- 
board, in the place where the dress is to be, and 
trace the outline of her lightly with a pencil, all 
except her head, legs and hands. Mark on the 
shoulders the little tabs that are to hold the dress 
in place, otherwise you may forget to leave them. 
You now have your form, and can design the 
dress. The sleeves and skirt may be made more 
puffy, the dress a little longer, but the line of the 
shoulders must not be altered or the dress will not 
fit. Paint any kind of dress you please. If you 
cannot invent a style, copy one that you like from 
a fashion-book. 

Paper-doll millinery is a little more difficult, but 
still not hard. To make a hat, lay the doll on the 
cardboard, and make two dots, one on each side 
of the doll’s head, to show where the hat should 
sit. Mark the line of the crown of the head with 
dots of ink, and mark it plainly, for along it little 
sister must cut, in order that the hat may be worn. 
The design of the hat, like that of the dress, may 


| 
| 
| 











selvage at the bottom. | 





be anything you please. 





If you wish to make a whole set, doll and all, 
and cannot paint the doll herself, look through 
the advertisements until you find a pretty colored 
print of a boy or girl. If you cannot find one 
that is satisfactory in every way, outline the fig- 
ure, make another body in petticoats and under- 
waist, and paste on it the head and the legs of the 
doll you like. 
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ONE OF THE NEW ROBESPIERRE 
COLLARS. 


PRETTY variation of the Robespierre collar, 
A which is so fashionable at the present mo- 
ment, can be easily made of inexpensive 
materials. In the shops, collars of a similar 
design cost anywhere from two to four dollars. 
The materials for this 
one, even if bought new, 
will cost less than a dol- 
lar, and new material is 
not necessary. 

For a person who ordi- 
narily wears a collar that 
measures thirteen and 
one-half inches, the mate- 
rials are: A piece of black 
satin ribbon, fourteen 
inches long and three 
inches wide; a piece of 
white satin ribbon of the 
same dimensions ; a piece 
of canvas, or any kind 
of stiff lining material, 
twelve and one-half inches long and two and one- 
half inches wide; a piece of accordion-plaited net 
frilling, fifteen inches long and three inches wide; 
another piece of the same material, twenty inches 
long and one and one-half inches wide; one-half 
yard of black satin ribbon three-quarters of an 
inch wide. 

Cover the canvas with the broad black satin 
ribbon, basting it on neatly. Hem the ends of the 
wide piece of plaited net, and baste it to the lower 
edge of the collar with the right side toward the 
canvas. Baste the narrow piece of frilling to the 








top of the collar with the wrong side toward 
the canvas. Slope it so that in the middle of the 
back it extends the full inch and a half, tapers 
away to nothing at the corners, and remains full 
in the ends on each side of the front, where the 
frilling should extend about an inch. Sew the 
narrow black ribbon to the lower corners, ten 
inches at the right and eight inches at the left, or 
less at each side if you prefer a smaller bow. 





The collar is now completed except the lining. 


After basting a turning at each end of the white 
satin ribbon sufficient to make it fit the collar, 
place the right side of the white ribbon against 
the wrong side of the collar, and stitch with black 
silk as near the edge as possible. Turn the white | 
ribbon over, and baste in a turning of the proper | 


size at the bottom, and stitch along this edge with | 


black silk. Blindstitech the black and the white 
satin together on both sides of the front, so that 
when the bastings are removed, the only stitching 
that shows on the inside is the line along the 
bottom. 

When putting on the collar, pin it together in 
front to hold it in place, then tie the narrow ribbon 
ina bow. A jabot of net and lace may be attached. 
It looks well if the collar is worn with a coat. 
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CANDIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 

ON FECTION ERY always forms a large part 
( of the Christmas budget, especially where 

children are concerned, and it is always a 
popular part of the feast. The number of those who 
make their Christmas candies, instead of buying 
them, increases every year. Economy, the knowl- 
edge that the product is pure, and the chance to 
sweeten your gift with the individuality of personal 
service, are among the advantages. There follows 
a group of carefully tested receipts that will add 
piquancy and variety to the Christmas candy-box: 

Nut-and-Raisin Dainty.— Dissolve three cupfuls 
of granulated sugar in one cupful of milk, and let 
the mixture come toa boil. Add a piece of butter 
the size of a small egg, and cook with as little 
stirring as possible, until the sirup ropes when 
dropped from a knife ora spoon. When it reaches 
that point, remove it from the fire, and stir in one 
teaspoonful of vanilla extract and half a cupful 
each of chopped nut meats and stoned 
raisins. Stir the mixture until it begins 
to thicken, then pour it immediately into 
a buttered pan. When it is cold, cut it 
into squares. The secret of success in 
making this candy is to measure the 
ingredients carefully, to avoid stirring the 
mixture while it is cooking, and to stop 
the cooking as soon as you have added 
the nuts and the raisins. 

Fig Paste.—Boil one pound of figs in 
two cupfuls of water in a covered sauce- 
pan, and be careful that the mass does 
notburn. When itis soft, press it through 
a rather coarse sieve. Add three pounds 
of powdered sugar, mix thoroughly, and 
cook in an uncovered double boiler until 
the mixture reaches the consistency of 
a smooth paste. Turn it into a dish, and 
set it aside to cool. When it is cold, cut 
it into small pieces, and on a board 
dredged with confectioner’s sugar, roll 
the pieces first into balls, then press the balls flat 
to make round cakes, completely covered with 
sugar. Pack the cakes in boxes with plenty of 
sugar between the layers. 

Marshmallow Fudge.—Use one-quarter of a 
pound of fresh marshmallows, three cupfuls of 
confectioner’s sugar, three-quarters of a cupful of 
cream, one square of cooking chocolate, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, and one tablespoonful 
of butter. With sharp scissors cut the marshmal- 
lows into small pieces. Butter the pan into which 
the candy is to be poured. Boil together the 
sugar, the cream and the chocolate until a little 
of the mixture will form a soft ball when dropped 
into cold water. Remove it from the hot part of 
the stove, add the butter and the vanilla, and beat 
into it the pieces of marshmallows. Pour the 
mixture out before it becomes too thick. If 
desired, chopped nuts also may be mixed in— 
one-half cupful for the quantity of fudge that this 
receipt will make. 

Sour-Cream Candy.—Cook three cupfuls of 
brown sugar and one cupful of sour cream until 
the sirup forms a ball when dropped into cold 
water. Add a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Remove the 
mixture from the fire and beat it vigorously. ° Just 
before it is hard, add one cupful of hickory-nut 
meats. Pour the candy into a buttered tin until it 
is half an inch deep or more. When it is partly 
cool cut it into cubes. 


* © 
A SIMPLE BEADED PURSE. 


OST persons in doing bead-work find ecro- 
M cheting somewhat easier than knitting. 
The results are about equally effective. 

The beautiful bead-work purses and bags of our 
great-grandmothers’ day were usually crocheted. 

Here is a simple style of silk purse. It calls for 
no special equipment, and is easily made by any 
girl who can do the plainest crocheting. It will 
be an inexpensive, useful and attractive present 
for a girl friend. 

Get a spool of medium-sized knitting-silk of any 
desired color, some beads,—steel, gilt or glass,— 
a steel crochet-hook and a needle with an eye 
large enough to carry the knitting-silk, but small 
enough to pass through the beads. Number eight 
beads will be large enough to thread on the silk 
easily. 

Thread the needle with the silk, and string at 
least ten yards of the silk with beads. This done, 
crochet two chain-stitches, push one bead up the 
silk on the third stitch, and crochet it in. Crochet 
round this chain of three stitches by putting the 
thread over and drawing through, with a bead in 
each stitch, widening the circle in each round, at 
the same point, by crocheting one chain-stitch 
until a circle of about five inches is completed. 
From this point omit the chain-stitech, and crochet 
four rows. On the fifth row, and for the four sue- 
ceeding rows, narrow one stitch. The work now 
resembles a pouch, and can be made of any desired 
depth by the addition of more rounds of crochet. 

Finish by two rows of solid crochet, without the 
beads. Make the top as follows: Crochet one 
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| chain-stitch, put into the second stitch, chain one 
and again skip a stitch, and so on round the top. 

A heavy, double-silk card, put through the 

| interstices and drawn up on each side, completes 

the purse. It can also be finished solid and sewed 

| to a metal purse-top. Inexpensive tops for the 

purpose are to be found in many stores; tops of 

silver or gold, if such are desired, can be obtained 


at a jeweler’s. 
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A NOVEL SKATE-BAG. 


MOST convenient skate-bag, which is not 

A only easy to carry, but keeps the skates 

from becoming dulled by contact, can be 
made as follows: 

Take a strip of flannel 
or other soft material six 
inches wide, and long 
enough to reach over the 
shoulder and meet easily 
on the other side of the 
body. Hem both edges of 
the strip, and sew to it 
two canvas-lined pockets 
of such a size that a skate 
will slip loosely into each, 
as in Fig. 1. The pockets 
should open toward the 
center of the strip, and 
should be from eight 
inches to a foot apart, 
according to the size of 
the wearer. 

The ends of the strip 
may be sewed together, or 
left long enough to tie. 
The latter way is perhaps preferable, as 
the bag can thus be readily adjusted, and 
when the skates are not in it, can be used 
as a muffler or sash. 

The bag when in use is worn over the 
shoulder, like a sash. One skate hangs in 
front of the body, the other behind, as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

Some materials will cut to better advan- 
tage if the bag is made of three strips of [> 
approximately equal length, the ends of 
which overlap to form the pockets. 











FIG. 2. 











4 
Such a bag is not only convenient, but 
may be decorative as well if it is made of 
class or club colors. 7 
* & 
FIG. 1. 


Christmas Suggestion for Mothers.—For a 
Christmas gift, a measure record will prove a com- 
fort to the busy mother who has a family to look 
after. The record-book contains a series of pages 
for each member of the family, and besides the 
regular lengths and circumferences required for 
ordinary garments, contains sizes of collars, 
hosiery, shoes, gloves and hatbands. It should 
have an indelible pencil and tape attached, so 
that it may hang beside the sewing-macihine. 
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A BABY’S BONNET. 


OU can make a simple and dainty little bon- 
7 net for a baby from an embroidered linen 

or lawn handkerchief twelve and one-half 
inches square. 

Fold the handker- 
chief in the middle; 
then fold the two 
upper corners to the 
center of the lower 
edge, forming a tri- 
angle, as in Fig. 1. 
Three and three- 
quarters inches from 
A take the point J; 
fold A to J, C to G, 
D to H. Spread the 
lower edges apart, as 
in Fig. 2. 

The edge is trimmed 
with narrow lace, of which one and three-quarters 
yards will be required. Three yards of five- 
eighths-inch ribbon are necessary for the strings 
and the bows, of which there is one on top, one in 
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FIG. 2. 
the back, and one at each side. (Fig. 3.) These 
last—the bows at the sides—are the starting-points 
of the tie-strings. 
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THE CHRISTMAS “ MAGAZINE.” 


CHURCH in the Northwest last year gave a 
A Christmas entertainment that had novelty 
and the right spirit—two qualities that all 
Sunday-schools desire for their Christmas enter- 
tainments. The whole program was suggested by 
the thought that the spirit of Christmas is the spirit 
of giving. 

The entertainment took the form of a ‘“maga- 
zine.” Instead of a table of contents, a suitably 
lettered placard announced each article or il- 
lustration in turn. The cover design was a 
tableau of the Madonna and the Child—Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the Chair.” For the editorial page, 
the pastor gave a brief address on the true spirit 
of Christmas, and the superintendent gave an 
informal talk on his hopes and plans for the 
school. 

The literary editor was the teacher of the young 
ladies’ class; she had charge of the literary con- 
tents of the magazine. One of the young women 


read a Christmas story, and there were appropriate 
recitations by some of the younger pupils. 
The children’s department contributed one of 
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the most attractive parts of the magazine. The 
little ones marched about the platform to the 
strains of the following ‘“‘Giving Song,” sung to 
the tune of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
Come, all happy children, 
Join our gladsome song ; 
Raise on high your voices 
In a chorus long. 
Christ, our blesséd Saviour, 
Who was born to-day, 
Hear His tones entreating, 
Hear His dear voice say: 
“Give, oh, give, My children, 
Give to those who mourn, 
For the Christ, your Brother, 
On this day was born. 
Give to those who sorrow, 
Those in misery, 
As you do to little ones, 
E’en ’tis done to Me. 
Give, oh, give, My children, 
Give to all, I pray; 
For the Christ, your brother, 
He was born to-day.” 

As they sang, they put down on the stage the 
gifts that they had brought — gifts, not for one 
another, but for the Crippled Children’s Home. 
When the march was over, the platform was a 
veritable toyland. Among the presents was a 
doll that a girl of twelve had won as a prize. 

The Contributors’ Club offered an opportunity 
for the grown-up members of the school to bring 
gifts, most of which were for the Old Ladies’ 
Home. Jellies, canned fruits, and even a basket 
of new-laid eggs, were among the offerings. Each 
contribution was accompanied by a comment, 
generally in rime, and of a humorous turn. 

The funny page of the magazine closed the first 
portion of the periodical. It consisted of a tab- 
leau showing a large bough, from which hung 
Italian chestnuts. Jokes at the expense of mem- 
bers of the school had been written on small 
pieces of paper, and these were placed in the 
shells of the chestnuts, from which the meat had 
been removed. The editor of the funny page, the 
official jester of the school, pulled the chestnuts, 
one by one, from the bough, and read the jokes. 

As in real magazines, the advertising portion 
followed. The older pupils had solicited from the 
merchants of the city substantial gifts of clothing 
and provisions. The range of beneficiaries was 
large enough so that no gift came amiss, and the 
results obtained were astonishing. The adver- 
tisements consisted of figures in fancy or bizarre 
costumes, who displayed the article that they 
wished to advertise. 

A black “mammy” bore a tray laden with 
cereals; a Dutch girl followed, carrying a tray of 
cocoa; then came an Irishman, struggling under 
a sack of potatoes. Behind him walked a quaint 
old grandmother, knitting, with a string of mittens 
and bedroom slippers over her shoulder. Side by 
side walked a farmer boy, carrying a basket of 
pumpkins, and a sooty-faced man with a basket 
of coal. Then came a washerwoman with a box 
of soap. The procession ended with a boy who 
was dragging a sled, contributed by a hardware 
firm to the crippled children, on which was a 
young lady, warmly dressed in a toboggan cos- 
tume contrived from blankets intended for the 
old ladies. 

So many commodities are advertised by posters 
and display illustrations that it is an easy matter 
to supplement the costume advertisements by 
poster banners that are equally effective. Some 
energetic soliciting will accumulate a store of 
gifts that will make the Christmas season one long 
to be remembered by the unfortunate. 

It is possible to vary this entertainment with 
the conditions that exist in different schools. The 
literary part can be extended to meet any require- 
ments, or reduced to meet the limitations of the 
smallest school. 
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A BEAD CHAIN. 


BEAD chain that looks like the old-fashioned 
A gold chains can be made from a single 
bunch of beads. 

Take two yard lengths of strong thread, well 
waxed, tie them together, and pin them to a pillow 
held on your lap. String on the left-hand thread 
one string from the bunch; on the other thread 
string one bead. Put the needle through the 








second bead on the left-hand string, and draw it 
up close; then string one bead and put in the 
second one again. Continue until you have used 
all the beads. Tie the two ends together, and 
fasten with a clasp. 
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BLUSHING. 


HE tendency to blush at the slightest provo- 
ti cation, or even without any apparent reason, 

is a cause of excessive annoyance, and not 
infrequently of mental distress to the sufferer. 
Many an unfortunate person is unhappy because 
of his inability to control the rush of telltale blood 
to the face. 

It is sometimes said that the blush is an evidence 
of conscious guilt, but it is quite as often an evi- 
dence of conscious innocence. In either case, it 
is not the guilt or the innocence that is to blame, 
but the consciousness. 

An English physician says that blushing is a 
temperamental peculiarity. In most cases the 
sufferers are sensitive and shy, and with the first 
flush they become acutely self-conscious. Usually 
the infirmity is merely disagreeable, and simply 
lessens the pleasure that ought to be felt in con- 
versation and social intercourse; but in some 
cases the habit of blushing is so marked that it 
might almost be called a disease. In such cases 
it virtually banishes the sufferer from society, 


however much he may be fitted in other ways for | 


intellectual companionship. 

This morbid form of blushing is a true nervous 
disorder, or neurosis. A little inquiry will usually 
bring to light other nervous affections—such as 
constant headache, spasmodie winking, muscular 








twitching, or unreasonable fears—in one or more 
members of the family. 

If this condition is to be alleviated, the victim 
must strengthen his nerves and discipline his 
mind. The best way to strengthen the nerves is 
by healthy exercise in the open air, by work of a 
kind that interests and absorbs the attention, by 
moderate eating, and by a plentiful amount of 


sleep. To strengthen the mind, self-discipline is | 


necessary. The sufferer must tell himself that he 
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is only an atom in the mass, and not a very impor- | 


tant one; and that if he is not always conscious 
of himself others will not trouble themselves about 
him or what he does or says. He should force 
himself to go into company, and whether he 
blushes or not, he should “hold up his end.” 
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PAINTED LEATHER. 


EATHER is often tooled or cut for fancy-work, 
* but not many know that painted leather is 
almost or quite as effective. Water-colors 
on white or light-colored leathers give most pleas- 
ing results. The leather takes the colors much as 
water-color papers do, and the texture produces 
the same general effect. ~ 
White leather is delicate, but for the little fittings 
for the work-bag nothing is daintier, especially 








if it is decorated in water-colors. A scissors-shield 
can be easily and quickly made from two pieces 
of leather cut to a V shape, and stitched along the 
sides on the machine. The seam should be on the 
outside. If the marks of the needle-plate show 
on the leather, lay a piece of thin paper between 
the leather and the needle-plate, and sew through 


both. You can tear away | 


finished. Rather a long 
stitch is best for this 


letter B, if possible — 
should be used. When 
the shield is done, paint 
a flower design, or stencil 


larger end. It will look 
best if you let it not only 
reach but cover the cut 
edge of the leather. 

To match the scissors- 
shield, you can make a 
needle-envelope, to hold 
as many papers of nee- 
dles as you wish. Use a 
small ball-and-socket fas- 
tener as a fastening for 
the flap of the envelope. 
If you sew it on the 
wrong side of the leather 
it will not show through, but it makes a neater 
job to use a glove-fastener that is riveted through 
the leather. For decoration, use the same design 
and colors that you used on the scissors-shield. 

Button-bags with fringed tops and little slash- 
ings for the draw-strings to run through, card- 
cases or envelopes, and small opera- or hand-bags 
are among other possibilities of the art. White 





the paper when you have | 


work, and a coarse silk— | 
| in packages. “There’s a reason.” 


a figure at the upper or | 


skins can be obtained wherever colored leathers | 


are sold, and at a lower price. Moreover, the 
white skins are more likely to be perfect. 
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TO COPY ENGRAVINGS. 


HERE is a simple method of copying engra- 
T vings, which, when carefully carried out, has 
proved most successful. 

Mix ten grains of bichromate of potash and 
twenty grains of copper sulphate in one ounce of 
distilled water. 

Spread this mixture on paper and let it dry. To 
print, put the picture face down on the prepared 
side of the paper. Cover it with a glass, and 
expose it to the sun one half-hour. 

Wash it with a solution made from twenty grains 


of nitrate of silver, and one ounce of distilled | 
water. This makes your picture red. Next, wash | 


it with water. To get a lavender-colored print, 
wash the red print with salt water until you get 
the desired shade. 

Be very careful not to get your hands into the 
solution of nitrate of silver and water. If you do, 
you are likely to be burned. 
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OTHER CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. 


URING the year there have appeared in the 
LD department pages from time to time, sug- 

gestions for games, candy receipts, and 
descriptions of simple articles that any boy or gir! 
can make. Now that the Christmas season is ap- 
proaching, those who are planning their gifts for 
family or friends may find it helpful to look over 
some of those hints again. A list, with the dates 
and pages on which they appeared, is given below: 


Raffia Embroidery ... . Gin” 4, 1912 
. . | 


Filled Macaroons 
A Paper Sachet . . : 
Chocolate Cream F udge ‘ - 
Another Use F “~d Paper Rope * 
Orange Wafer: “ 
A Jabot From Left-Overs 
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PARKER'S A Arctic Socks 


Healthful for bed 
chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in | 
rubber boots, absorb | 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Sold in all sizes 
by dealers or by mail 2 

. Postage paid. Catalog free Look | 


}. H. Parker Co. for ‘Parker’ 8 name in every 
5 Dept.A, 25 James St.,Malden, 
NO MEDICINE 

BUT CHANGE OF FOOD GAVE FINAL RELIEF. 

Most diseases start in the alimentary canal— 
stomach and bowels. 

A great deal of our stomach and bowel troubles 
come from eating too much starchy and greasy 
food. 

The stomach does not digest any of the starchy 
food we eat—white bread, pastry, potatoes, oats, 
ete.—these things are digested in the small intes- 
tines, and if we eat too much, as most of us do, 
the organs that should digest this kind of food are 
overcome by excess of work, so that fermentation, 
indigestion, and a long train of ails result. 

Too much fat also is hard to digest and this is 
changed into acids, sour stomach, belching gas, 
and a bloated, heavy feeling. | 

In these conditions a change from indigestible 


foods to Grape-Nuts will work wonders in not Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


only relieving the distress but in building up a . est 
strong digestion, clear brain and steady nerves. | Established 1760 Dorch er, Mass. 
A Washington woman writes: 


“About five years ago I suffered with "| 
FUNSTEN PAYS 


stomach — dyspepsia, indigestion, constipation — 


caused, I know now, from overeating starchy and 
$10,000,000 WORTH ee. | 


greasy food. | 

“I doctored for two years without any bene . 

The doctor told me there was no cure for me. 
could not eat anything without suffering severe 
pain in my back and sides, and I became dis- 

couraged. | Here's a chance for you. We want ten 

“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts and I} pean Samer worth of furs, and will pay you 

; | vigger cash prices than any one else for what 

began to use it. In less than two weeks I began | you will send us—coon, mink, skunk, muskrat, 

to feel better and inside of two months I was a marten, fox, wolf, lynx—anything from ome 

skin up. We handle more furs direct from 

trapping centers than any other house in the 

world. We sell to biggest American, Euro 

pean and Canadian buyers, and yet top prices. 





Now that there are so many 
substitutes remember that 


| BAKER Ss 


Registered in U.S. 
Patent Office. 










OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely pure, deli- 
cious and healthful 


Trade-Mark on Every Package 



































well woman and have been ever since. 
“I can eat anything I wish with pleasure. We | 


eat Grape-Nuts and cream for breakfast and are So we can pay top prices to you. We send your 
very fond of it.” Name given by Postum Co., | money by return mail. Big Money in Trapping. 

“ : Catch animals during spare moments. Great Sport 
Battle Creek, Mich. | Big Pay. Our FREE book tells all. We furnish 


Traps at factory cost, also other supplies, including Punsten 
Animal Bait. $1.00 per can. ( suornmneed to increase the 
catch or money back. Used by U.S. Govt. Took grand prize 
at World's Fair, 1904. Let us Batt our New Trappers’ Guide 
Price List, Fur Market Reports and Shipping Tags FREI 

Write for them now. This is your chance to make big money 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., 427 Funsten Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 


Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


















to be Healthy and. - 
Strong, should eat—_ 
every day—six full! 
slices of Good Bread | 
and Butter. 


“Good Bread” means bread made from clean, strong, | 
aaglutinous flour. It is the gluten in flour which builds | 
@up the body, makes muscle and supplies energy. For! 


asye = bread, use | 
‘The Guaranteed Flour 































ard, glutinous Spring wheats of North 
Dakota—the richest bread wheats grown. 
t makes the most nourishing bread—bread 
at is sweet-tasting with crisp, tender crust. 


And OCCIDENT Bread keeps fresh and of good 
flavor longer than other bread, because OCCIDENT 
Flour is absolutely clean. Not all flour is absolutely 
clean. Yoy can tell clean flour by the length of time 
the bread keeps fresh and good. 

Every Sack of OCCIDENT is Guaranteed to 
please you better than any other flour or your money 
paid back. Costs only a few cents more than other 
flour and goes further. Test it for all baking. 
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LIVING CHRISTMAS TREES. 


ISITORS to a 
V certain town in 

the middle West 
are almost sure to 
notice the large num- 
ber of fine spruces, 
some of them twenty 
feet tall, that beautify 
the village. The 
townspeople are ready 
to tell them that the 
children planted the 
little spruces years 
before, after they had 
served their hour as 
Christmas trees. Per- 
sons who see how 
proud the children are of their trees, and observe 
what a cheerful ait they give to the winter land- 
scape, often ask why the custom of using living 
Christmas trees has not become general. 

Nearly every family in this neighborhood has its 
Christmas tree, but not one now would think of 
using anything except a living spruce. The prac- 
tise began ten years ago, when one family got a 
tree from a nursery and let the children plant it 
on New-year’s day. As spruces grow more rapidly 
than other evergreens, this first tree is now worth 
many times its cost. 

The trees are bought from a nursery near by, 
and a ball of earth is carefully left round the 
roots. A neat covering of burlap keeps the earth 
in place. Four-foot trees cost from one dollar and 
a half to’three dollars each. If the tree is put in 
a large jardiniére, and watered two or three times 
a week, it will remain fresh and green in the house 
for a long time. 

It has become customary among the families 
that use the living spruces to set aside New-year’s 
afternoon for planting them. If the ground is 
frozen, they build a fire over the spot where they 
intend to dig, and thaw the earth. Next they cut 
away the burlap, put the roots carefully into the 
hole, and replace the dirt, which must be packed 
very firmly in place. 

The children take great interest in watching 
the growth of the evergreens,‘and some of them 
already have small groves that they claim as their 
own. 
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A DOOR- STOP. 


Tone a block of wood, A, half an inch thick, 
one and one-half inches wide, and two 
inches long, and plane it smooth. Ask your 
jeweler for an old clock-spring about half an inch 
wide. Break off a piece four inches 

long and curve it as shown in B. 

we Now heat the longer end to a light 

red, and punch two holes for nails. 

Make another block two inches 
wide, four and one-half inehes long, 
and thick enough to 
leave a space of one- 


A eighth of an inch be- 

= tween it and the door 

B when it is placed on 

—— the floor. Nail the 

SSS spring to the block as 

NJ s in C, and then fasten 


block A over the spring, 
as in D. Your door- 
stop is now completed. 
Put it where it will en- 
N gage the door when that is thrown 
» wide open, and just far enough from 
N ' the wall to prevent the door-knob 
from striking the plaster. Then with 
two two-inch screws fasten it to the 
ra floor. (See E.) 
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SUCCESS WITH TABLE FERNERIES. 


ANY housekeepers lose their dainty table 
M ferns because they do not give them light 
enough. They need sunshine, but seldom 
get it when they are kept on the dining-table all 
day. The best way is to put the fern dish in a 
sunny window, in a moderately cool room every 
morning, and bring it back to the table at meal- 
times. Thus the ferns will grow under conditions 
that are more nearly natural, and will keep in 
good health all winter, and not become sickly and 
yellow in a month or two. They need to be 
washed frequently, but that can be done with a 
garden syringe, or by showering them over the 
tub in the bath-room. 

The first rule to observe, when you buy a fern 
dish for a centerpiece on the dining-table, is to 
have it deep enough—three or fourinches at least. 
The dish itself may be of china, glass, silver, brass, 
or any other material, but it should contain an 
inner vessel of clay to hold the ferns. The next 
matter to consider is the soil, which should be 
richer than ordinary garden soil. Itis a good plan 
to buy a little potting soil from the florist. 

Ferns for the table should not be of the more 
delicate varieties. No matter how handsome such 
ferns appear in the florist’s shop, they do not 
thrive well in the hot, dry atmosphere of the ordi- 
nary dining-room. 

If the florist plants the ferns, he will be particular 
to get good drainage by putting pieces of broken 
pots in the bottom of the dish, or by using char- 
coal under the soil. Ferns need plenty of water, 
but it must drain away quickly, and not stand 
round the roots. If you look at the soil in a 
florist’s shop, you will find that it is soft and moist, 
but not soggy or muddy. Good drainage explains 
the florist’s success in growing plants. 

An attractive substitute for a fernery is a fern 
dish filled with little grapefruit plants, which can 
easily be grown from seed. Slit the outer cover- 
ing of the seeds a little with a sharp knife, so that 
the seeds will germinate more quickly. Plant 
them about half an inch deep in common garden 


An 
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soil, and keep the soil well-watered. Put the dish 
in the sun until the shoots appear. 


ones in the vacant places. In a month or two the 
dish will contain a little grove of plants that 
makes a charming centerpiece. 
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GIFTS TO THE HOUSE. 


LARGE family that celebrate Christmas | 
A very enthusiastically, decided to give pres- 


ents to the “home.” Each child was to help 


| wall above it was hung a triple mirror, made of 


If you find | three mirrors hinged together. 
that. the seeds do not come up evenly, plant new | glasses were stained to match the stand. 


make or buy a gift that could be used and enjoyed 


by all the family, and in addition to remember the 
mother and the father. In this way the respon- 
sibility of the children’s “secrets” was shared by 
some older member of the family, and the little 
people had only three gifts to plan for. 

Many useful articles, such as a new couch-cover, 
a table-spread, a sofa-pillow and a rag rug, were 
made at home. The boys furnished a magazine | 
rack, a stool and book-shelves, while the younger | 
children bought with their pennies a dish for the 
table, a vase and a potted plant. Father gave 
a book to be read aloud to the whole family, and 
mother a picture for the living-room. All the 
house presents were opened on Christmas eve ; the 
personal gifts were kept for Christmas morning. 
After being admired the new articles were put in 
place, and the house was ready for the great day. 

Not only did this arrangement simplify the 
mother’s task, but it brought about a real economy 
of time and money. Each child had a share in the 
making of the home and in the privileges it gave. 


*® © 


THE SINGING - SCHOOL. 


TT old-time “singing-school” is always a 
popular entertainment, not only with young 
people, but with grandmothers and grand- 
fathers, too. For this entertainment old-fashioned 
clothes are necessary, but they can usually be 
found in the attic or borrowed from the neigh- 
bors. Old hoop-skirts, long earrings, elaborate 
bonnets and quaint dresses are especially appro- 
priate and attractive. The young men wear knee- 
breeches, stocks, and old-fashioned hats and caps. 

When the costumes have been prepared, the old 
songs should be thoroughly rehearsed. “Sweet 
Afton,” “Nellie Gray,” ‘““John Anderson, my Jo,” 
“Auld Lang Syne,” “Robin Adair,” and all the 
songs of half a century or more ago, will be sure 
to win applause, especially from the older people ; 
if possible, coax the old people themselves into 
singing. 

For the sake of the children, it is a good idea to 
have one or two humorous selections. A big man 
dressed as a little boy, in knee-breeches, a wide 
white collar and a little hat, may recite some 
simple thing that everybody knows, preferably 
something from the school reader; the more 
he seems to forget and stammers and hesitates, 
the more fun he provokes. Every country pro- 
gram should be planned to suit both young and 
old, for many parents must take their children 
with them to entertainments if they go themselves. 
Instrumental music adds to the pleasure of such 
an entertainment if it is simple and old-fashioned. 
Many a grandfather delights to “fiddle” in public, 
and there are grandmothers whose fingers are not 
too stiff to bring out sweet melodies from the old 
melodeon. 
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MAKING OVER OLD WASH- STANDS. 


FAMILY that moved into a new house, fitted 
A with modern plumbing, were puzzled to 
know what to do with the old wash-stands. 

The second-hand dealer would give them almost 
nothing for their stands, although they were of 





good hard woods. It seemed a pity to sell them 


for a song, and so the family considered how they | 


might find a use for them. 

The guest-room was furnished in bird’s-eye 
maple, and the wash-stand that belonged to the 
set was really a handsome piece of furniture. 
(Fig. 1.) One member of the family, regarding it 
with a constructive eye, was able to see in it a 
possible writing-desk. 

She removed the splasher supports and the little 
cupboard below, cut away half of the lower shelf, 





and divided the drawer into several small com- 
partments. When she had stocked the drawer 
with paper, envelopes and pens, and put a pretty 
blotting-pad and an inkstand on top (Fig. 2), no 
one would have recognized the old wash-stand. 

A mahogany wash-stand, treated in much the 
same manner, became a dressing-table. On the 


| 





| all the sleep they need. 





The frames of the 
(Fig. 3.) 
In both cases the supports for the towel-racks 





‘were sawed off. Two inches of wood and the rod 
itself serewed on the inside of closet doors, made 
a convenient rack for men’s neckties. 

An old black walnut wash-stand became a low 
bookcase, after the front, towel-rack and ‘“‘gin- 
gerbread” work were removed. (Fig.4.) It isa 





family law that the top of this piece of furniture 
shall be kept clear to receive the encyclopedia, 
which it just holds. 
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NERVOUS IRRITABILITY IN CHILDREN. 


ARENTS are frequently concerned over un- 
p pleasant changes in the disposition of their 

children. A certain amount of peevishness, 
restlessness, self-consciousness and timidity is 
common to most children, but when these charac- 
teristics become more and more pronounced, it is 
the child’s nerves that are at fault. 

The nervous system during infancy and child- 
hood is unstable, and it is necessary to guard it 
carefully against overstimulation, from early in- 
fancy throughout childhood. 

During the first six months, and indeed through 
most of the first year of life, the baby should 
simply sleep, eat and grow. Parents at this period 
must be simply watchful providers for the bodily 
needs of the child, and be content to allow the 
dawning intelligence to unfold naturally, without 
stimulation. The practise of playing with young 
children at bedtime, of tossing up and catching 
them in the arms and trotting them vigorously on 
the knee is distinctly harmful, for it is sure to 
induce nervous irritability and loss of sleep. 

Since timidity is a natural characteristic of 
childhood, no toy, game or story should suggest 
fear. A child’s active imagination may magnify 
harmless objects and tales into frightful images 


.| and dreams. 


Most children early become afraid of darkness. 
For that reason, they should be taught from 
infancy to sleep in a dark room. They should 
also be taught to have no fear of mice, worms and 
other innocent creatures. Parents cannot take 
too much pains to encourage in their children 
a spirit of fearlessness. It is not really difficult 
to teach them that the darkness is as friendly as 
the light. 

Indigestion is a common cause of peevishness 
and restlessness, and an unhealthy state of the 
bowels that favors the development of pinworms 
often accompanies it. Irritation from pinworms 
is likely to cause convulsions and serious nervous 
trouble. Every effort should be made by careful 
and regular feeding to prevent indigestion, and 
to maintain a healthy condition of the bowels. 

Precocity is not desirable in children. Undue 
stimulation of the mind is likely to result in the 
development of the brain at the expense of the 
body; unusually clever children often have weak 
and stunted bodies. Too much cannot be said 
against the practise of permitting young children 
to take part in concerts and entertainments. 
These affairs keep children up far beyond the 
usual bedtime, and the mental excitement almost 
invariably results in an overstimulation of the 
delicate nervous system that is followed by loss 
of sleep and nervous irritability. 

The daily life of a child cannot be too simple. 
Children should spend much time in the open air, 
and be untrammeled by convention. Their cloth- 
ing should be simple and durable, so that they 
can play freely, with no thought of ruffles and 
starched dresses. 

School duties should be of the most elementary 
character, and should not begin too early. The 


brain of a child is'in a plastic state, and develops | 


rapidly. For this reason, it is very important that 
young children should not have to sustain con- 
tinued mental effort, and that they should have 
In many homes the daily 
nap is discontinued when the child is four or five 
years old, a practise that deprives him of one of 
the best methods of resting the nerves at a time 
when the rest is most needed. Even older chil- 
dren will usually sleep a short time each day if 
they are made comfortable in a quiet, darkened 
room. If they donot sleep, the relaxation of 
the nerves from merely lying quietly in bed is 
beneficial. 


Children are so susceptible to the power of| of back measurement. 
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suggestion that it is better not to speak of their 
health in their hearing, or to talk about nerv- 
ousness, or any other morbid condition when 
they are present. They are so likely to be self- 
conscious that it is best to direct their attention 
away from themselves. 

It is difficult to say to what extent inherited 
qualities may influence the moods and actions of 
children, but it is obvious that a child’s tempera- 
ment must be affected very materially by the 
mental and physical capacity of his parents and 
grandparents. In dealing with children keep this 
fact in mind, and meet their changes of mood 
with patience and broad tolerance. An encour- 
aging aspect of the matter of heredity is that 
undesirable tendencies can often be overcome by 
careful training and the gracious influence of a 
good home. There is little chance that children 
will suffer from nervous irritability if, in addition 
to a wise oversight of their daily life and habits, 
good cheer, hopefulness and quiet good nature 
surround them. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF SWEET CIDER 
WITHOUT CHEMICALS. 
(Fsweet or any other fruit juice, can be kept 
sweet for an indefinite time without the use 
of chemicals of any kind. The old process 


of boiling and skimming impaired the flavor, and 
necessitated a great deal of work. A better 


method is to sterilize the cider by heating it toone - 


hundred and eighty-five or two hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit, and then bottling it. The juice should 
not come to a boil at any part of the process. 

As soon as the cider is made, or the juice ex- 
tracted, put it into earthen or enameled vessels 
and heat it over a slow fire. When it has reached 
a temperature of one hundred and eighty-five or 
two hundred degrees, pour it into bottles or jugs. 
Cork these tightly and cover the corks with paraf- 
fin. The cider can also be put into preserve jars. 

If you have no thermometer, remove the cider as 
soon as it begins to simmer or steam. A little 
experience with any boiling liquid will tell you 
when it has reached a point within a few degrees 
of boiling. If the bottles are sealed air-tight, 
there will be no fermentation; if not, you will 
hear from them in a few days, by the discharge 
of the cork. 

If the juice is heated and bottled at once, with- 
out settling for twenty-four hours, there will be 
some sediment in the bottom of each bottle. To 
clarify the cider: after heating the juice, set aside 
the vessel containing it overnight. The next day 
drain off the juice filter it through a flannel cloth, 
and heat it again to the proper temperature before 
sealing it finally. The cider will not settle much 
until it is heated, nor, after the first heating, will 
it ferment for at least twenty-four hours. 

Grape juice sealed in this way is valuable in the 
kitchen and also in the sick-room, for many appe- 
tizing and wholesome drinks can be made from it. 
Those who like sweet cider can have it all the year. 
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DRAFT FOR TIGHT-FITTING SKIRT. 


SMART skirt is always one of fashion’s re- 
A quirements. The tight-fitting circular skirt 
draft here shown is excellent in its simplest 
form, and also in the new hip yoke effect and the 
simulated tunic. 


Take the measurements carefully. For the true 
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waist line, pin a narrow tape round the waist and 
measure down from it. 

1. Round the waist snug. 

2. Round the hip at the fullest part—usually 
about eight inches down from the waist line. 

3. Length in front from the waist to the floor. 

4. Length at the side over the fullest part of 
the hip to the floor. 

5. Length at the back. 

6. Length of side dart. 
for the normal figure.) 

The width at the bottom should be about two 
yards. 

In order to save space, directions are given in 
condensed form, but clearly. Study the draft 
shown before making a draft of your own. 

Draft first in miniature with ruler and eighth- 
inch squared paper, each square representing an 
inch; then draft full size with a yardstick and 
large sheets of Manila paper. 

For Plain Tight-Fitting Draft.—Draw two in- 
definite lines forming a right angle—A. AB 
equals one-half hip measure. A C equals one-fifth 
of one-half hip measure. A BC Dis a complete 
rectangle. B E equals one-sixth of one-half hip 
measure. E F equals BD. C Gis one-halfofC F. 
(The point G is on the line H I where it crosses 
the line C F.) G H equals the difference between 
length of front and length of side measurements. 
CHE is the curve for top of skirt. H I is the 
length of dart (six and one-half inches) ; at right 
angles toC E. C J equals dart measure, less the 
difference between the front and side lengths. 
E K equals dart measure, less or plus the differ- 
ence between back and side lengths. This is a 
temporary point, and may be changed when J I K 
is placed. J 1 K equals hip line curved. Measure 
on this line from J through I, and mark at half 
the hip measure. E K L is the center back of 
skirt. Draw line, from E through K, the length 
C M is the length of front. 


(Six and one-half inches 
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for frying-for Shortenin 
“PE, Cake Making. 


( works perfectly 
into any kind 
of dough 


Pastry, as you know, 
requires a dry dough 
worked very little. 
Crisco combines so 
readily with the flour 
that the crust is un- 
usually flaky, tender, 
light and crisp. 


Biscuit dough also 
should not be worked 
very much but it must 
be wet. You can mix 
Crisco with the wet 
flour as easily'as with 
the dry. It makes the 
biscuits delicious. 


In cake making, Crisco 
creams with the sugar 
more readily than but- 
ter. It gives you the 
smoothest, richest, most 
evenly textured cake 
that can be made. 


Send for this Booklet 


It tells why Crisco makes better 
foods at less cost and gives tested 
recipes showing the best way to use 
Crisco for frying, for shortening, 
for cake making. The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati. 








i | an inch on all gores, three-lengths inch at top, and 
i | possibly an inch or two more added to the top 
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equally down from hip line, J 1K, keeping always 
at right angles to hip line. 

For dart fulness. Subtract one-half waist meas- 
ure from C E; the difference will be the dart 
fulness, divided equally on each side of H, a curved 
line graduating to I. Some figures require a little 


front of dart. 
from C straight up; from E straight up; connect 


with curved lines. 
For Two-Piece Skirt.—Continue H I to bottom; 





| goods. Remove dart fulness as necessary. 
For Tunic Skirt.—Measure up from bottom of 
skirt one-sixth of front measure, plus two inches, 
keeping ruler at right angles to bottom line. In 
| cutting, allow two and one-half inches below, and 
two and one-half inches above, tunic line, for plait. 
| For Skirt with Yoke.—Measure up from bottom 
edge two-thirds of front measure, minus two 
| inches, making same allowance in cutting as at 
tunic line. 
| For Five-Gored Skirt.—The five-gored division 
| allows the skirt opening to come at side back or 
side front, and makes various other modifications 
of the pattern possible. 

Front gore at hip line equals one-fourth of one- 
| half hip measure; at bottom, one and one-half 
times J1. Draw line to waist. 

Back gore at hip line equals one-fourth of one- 
half hip measure, plus one inch; at bottom, one 
and one-half times K 2, plus one inch. Draw line 

| to waist. 

| _ Dart fulness obtained as already described, and 
| apportioned at both gores. 

Seams.—All seams must be allowed for, usually 


inches allowed in draft at bottom of skirt for hem. 

| Where a fuller skirt is desired, side plaits at the 
gores, and front and back plaits can be added to 
the draft, the plaits of any preferred width to be 
stitched to below hip or knee depth. 


CLEANING FUR GARMENTS. 


| 
| ® © 
a garments do not show dirt as much as 


| 


fabrics, but if they are worn a great deal, dust 
and dampness cause an accumulation of dirt 
round the roots of the hairs. The oil that remains 
| in the skin holds it. 
| To clean the garment, lay it flat on a table 
and rub it with moistened sawdust— hard wood 


preferred—or corn-meal; then beat it thoroughly | 
with a small stick. Do not hang the garment up | 


| to beat it, nor strike hard enough to injure the 
| Skin. 

When you have rubbed and beaten it well, so 
that you have broken up and loosened the caked 
accumulation, give the garment a good shaking 
| and hang it in the wind. Do not hang furs in the 
sun, nor in any warm place, for that dries and 
injures the skin. When you take the garment in, 
| repeat the shaking process, and if necessary the 
rubbing and beating as well. The method de- 
scribed is that used by a professional cleaner. 


FIRECEIPTS 





PECAN CAKES.—Use two eggs, one cupful of 
brown sugar, one-half cupful of flour, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of 
baking-powder and two cupfuls of shonpes pecans. 

lake a dozen and a half cakes in shallow gem- 
pans, lay half a pecan on each cake, and bake 
them for twelve to fifteen minutes in a moderate 
oven. 


ENGLISH GINGERBREAD.—Rub one-quarter 
| of a pound of beef corae into one pound of 
| flour. Add two heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar, | 

one tablespoonful of ba! ing Deweet. one-half cup- 
| ful of hot milk, one cupful of molasses, and one-half 
| ounce of caraway seeds. Mix these ingredients 
well; pour the batter into a well-greased pan, and 
| bake it in a moderate oven for half an hour. 





Bottom line of skirt. Measure distance of J M | 


more fulness at the back and a little less at the | 


For High Belt Line.—Add two to three inches | 


cut with center front and center back on fold of 






SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s ee. 

250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Pr WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight GREAT HORSE STORY 


and allow 10 DAYS FREE ‘ 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to leap our) “KATE and QUEEN” 
: By Prof, 


\STAMPS Ware stcir’so. MR: 
Learn to Stuff Birds 3°7,A7\"*"*-.. 


learned at home. Big Profits. Save your trophies. 

Decorate your home. We teach men, women, boys 

mail. Write ior Free Book today. N.W. School 
4048 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, 































A delightful 
story of horse life. 
Surpasses 
the famous 
“Black Beauty 
Practical lessons 
in horse handling 
are woven into the 
story by the master hand 
of Prof. Beery. Every line 
sparkles with interest. Sells 
or 50c. But limited number 
only will be sent for five names 
and addresses of horse owners 
and 10 cents. Send today. 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 
Box 503 Pleasant Hill, O. 













unheard af prices and marvelous offer 
on highest yrade 1913 model bicycles | 
FACTORY PRICES /.2 
a bicycle or | 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
7 until you write for our large Art Catalog 
f and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town 
RIDER AGENTS everywhere are 
making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles 
e sell cheaper than any other factory 
, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
repairsand all sundriesat Aa// usual price 
Do not wait; write /oday for our special offer | 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R50, CHICACO 






J CBRE 
gg, Beery. 
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Me Flexible Flyer 


‘Mm The ideal Christmas gift for boys and girls steers”’ 
Gives an added zest to coasting because it can be steered at full Speed around 
all obstacles. Light enough to easily pull up hill—yet so strong it 


outlasts 3 ordinary sled 


The grooved runners insure greater speed, and absolutel 
_skidding ‘’ The famous steering -bar does away entirely 9 
dragging feet, wear and tear on boots and shoes, wet feet, colds, etc 
No other steering sled has the exclusive features of the Flexible Flyer 
Be sure to look for the grooved runners and this trade-mark. 
looess cunners 





TRADE-MARK 
FREE Cardboard werking model of the 
Flexible Flyer and handsome booklet 


Just pay, cond model and booklet” and we'll gladly send them FREE. Write today/ 


grooved 


runners! ALLEN & Co. Box 1100C Philadelphia 
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First Aid Always,— 


Dio sen 


keeps little hurts from getting big 
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3 in One collects every atom of dust. Not aspeck flies around. Feather 
dusters stir up and scatter dirt all over the house. Ordinary dry dust 


cloths catch only part of the dirt and scattér the balance on the floor 
The 3 in One way is the dustless way—the clean, sanitary way. Do this: 

Put a little 3 in One on some cheese cloth. Wipe your piano, dining 
taBle, mantel — anything that needs dusting. Then look at the cloth 
—every particle of dust has collected on it. 3 in One is absolutely 
free from grease or acid. It leaves no residue to rub off on your clothes 
—never stains or discolors the finest woodwork. No unpleasant odor. 

3 In One dusting is cheapest dusting. \ 0 av buy « 
bottle for a dime that will last a long time. But the 4% Pint for 14 
Dollar New Household Size is the most economical. 

TEST 3 IN ONE FREE, rite today for « generous free sample, 
and the 3 in One Dictionary that is so helpful to housekeepers. Both 
free to you. Sold at all good stores in three size bottles: 1oc., 254 
and new soc. size. Also Handy Oil Can, 34% oz., asc. 


3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY 


42 AIH BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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| PORK BALLS.—They cost little and are easily | 
|made. Chop half a pound of lean pork, and add | 
| to it pepper, salt, a slice of bread soaked in milk, | 
|and an a with the white and yolk beaten sep- | 
| arately. ix well. Form balls by rolling about | 
| a teaspoonful of the mixture upon a well-floured | 
| board. Melt butter in a pan, and when it sizzles | 
| put in the ballsand fry. Serve them ona hot dish, 

| with pickles cut into rounds. 


| 

| TOMATO HONEY.—Take large yellow toma- 

| toes, and having scalded them, remove the ‘peel. 

| Weigh the tomatoes; then press them through a 
Weigh the to h I I b 

| sieve, and add one pound of sugar for each pound 
of tomatoes, and the juice of two lemons to each 

| five pounds of =. Cook the ingredients to- 

| gether, being careful to keep them from burning, 

until they are of the consistency of strained honey. 

| Pour into small jars and seal tightly. 


| VERMONT JOLLY BOYS.—Delicious break- 
| fast cakes are made as follows: Sift together three 
| and one-half tablespoonfuls of corn-meal, two and 
| one-half tablespoonfuls of flour, one heaping table- | 
spoonful of sugar, and three-quarters teaspoonful | 
each of salt and baking-powder. Beat one egg, 
and add it to the dry mixture, with enough sweet 
milk to make a drop batter; quickly stir in one- 
half teaspoonful of melted butter; drop the batter 
by small spoonfuls in hot lard, and fry it to a rich 
rown. 


APPLE-CRANBERRY SAUCE.— Use one 
uart of cranberries _and two large apples—or 
three small ones. Pick over the cranberries, | 
quarter and core the apples, but do not peel them. 
ash both apples and cranberries, and put them 
in a kettle with a little water—enough to show, 
but not enough to cover the fruit. While it is 
boiling add a pinch of soda and a pinch of salt. | 
Cook until the apples are tender, and then rub | 
everything through a strainer. Add one and a 
— — s of sugar, or a sufficient amount to suit | 
ne ste. 


CARROLL COUNTY POTATO FRITTERS.— 
Boil, peel and mash two pounds of white potatoes ; 
add one-half — of granulated sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, and salt to suit the 
taste. Beat the seasoned potatoes, and add slowly 
one-half pint of milk, stirring meanwhile until the | 
mixture is smooth and white. Then add enough 
flour to make a thick batter, and fry in deep, hot | 
lard. When the cakes are golden brown, take | 
them from the pan and serve them on a hot platter. | 
| This recipe makes enough potato fritters for a | 
| family of four. 











“BEN HUR” 
Steel Racing Car 


Note spare wheel on back. 
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Long, Low, Racy, Easy to Run. 
Length, about 5 feet. Width, 124 feet. 














WE want to place one of these fine “BEN HUR” 
Steel Racing Cars with one boy in every community 
throughout the entire country. Will you be that boy in 
your community? It will cost you absolutely nothing in 
money—we even pay the freight charges on the car to 
your freight” station. 


Turn to page 592 in The Companion of October 24th 
and read all about our Offer. Do it now, before you forget. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BEES 636 BEES THE YOUTH’S COMPANION &@38% FOR ALL THE FAMILY &@38 November 14, 1912 2&8 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
eountries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 


directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 


collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for. The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Boston, Mass. 








MOUTH - BREATHING. 


CORRESPONDENT writes to 

ask,‘ Why do I wake in the morn- 
ing with a dry, uncomfortable throat 
and a bad taste in my mouth, in spite 
of the fact that I scrupulously obey 
all the laws of bedroom ventila- 
tion?” The question must be an- 
swered with another: ‘“‘Do you sleep 





you are sure to feel wretched when 
you wake, for all night long you have been doing 
yourself harm instead of good. 

The air you breathe should reach your lungs 


warmed and purified and moistened; instead of | 


that, it has entered them cold and harsh and germ- 
laden. Can you wonder, then, that you wake tired 
and unrefreshed, that your throat is sore and 
hoarse, or that the night was made fearful by 
nightmares? 

Mouth-breathing means a poor complexion, a 
seriously-altered expression of the face, and in- 
jured teeth. Many a young girl, once she has 
come to realize these facts, has cured herself in a 
few weeks or months. An appeal to her reason- 
able human vanity hhs accomplished speedily what 
years of nagging might have failed te bring about. 

In some cases the cure depends upon the re- 
moval of mechanical obstructions to proper breath- 
ing. Ifthe whole nasal cavity is filled with growths 
that only the surgeon can deal with, breathing, 
except through the mouth, becomes impossible. 
But when a mouth-breather has learned that the 
nasal passages are not impeded, he must address 
himself patiently to correcting his bad habit. 

He must take breathing exercises at regular 
intervals, and keep his mouth firmly closed except 
while eating or talking. To assist in breaking up 
the habit during sleep, he will sometimes find it a 


good plan to pass a light bandage under his chin | 


and fasten it at the top of his head, or to close his 
lips with a little strip of surgeon’s plaster. 


* & 


A SLAVE. 


**1’M sorry for Belle Golden,” said 
Betty. ‘“‘She’s a perfect slave!” 
“Why, Betty!” I remonstrated. 
“What do you mean?” 
Pretty Mrs. Golden, wife of the 
most prosperous young merchant in 
town, hardly seemed to me an object 
of pity. 
“I mean it,” declared Betty, ‘and 
et I'll prove it out of her own mouth. 
Isn’t she a slave to ‘what belongs to things,’ to 
‘what people will think’ and to ‘keeping her house 
in order’? Haven’t you heard her say those things 
fifty times?” 

“Ves,” I admitted, ‘I have.” 





js . ‘ | 
“It began when we were girls,” Betty continued. | 


“T used to scold her then, but I’ve given it up as 
hopeless. You know I was married out West. 
Soon afterward I got aletter from Belle. She was 
going to be married in the fall, and she was ‘nearly 
dead trying to get ready,’ for she had to have some 
new dresses and at least five sets of hand-made 
underclothes, and there was all the table-linen to 
hem, and the bed-linen, too, for she wouldn’t have 
any machinue-sewed things in her house. 

“T was brought up in New England, so I saw 
her point of view, but I couldn’t help smiling. 
Jack and I were married on three days’ notice 
because he got that engineering work near Denver, 
and wanted to take me with him. I wore an old 
silk waist and my second-best skirt, because we 
were going straight to the train. 

“I don’t mean, of course, that a girl shouldn’t 
have a pretty trousseau, but if it isn’t right for her 
to spend too much money on it, neither is it right 
to waste nerves and health and eyesight on it. 

“Belle is just the same now. She dusts every 
room every day, and wipes down the stairs every 
morning on her hands and knees, and mops her 
kitchen floor every afternoon, and always has four 
eourses at dinner—and she wouldn’t leave her 
beds unmade until after lunch if the world were 
coming to an end! Yesterday morning Dr. Jane 
Andrews stopped at my house in her runabout. 

“Don’t you want to ride a little way with me?’ 


she asked. ‘I’ve some calls to make out at Edge- | 


wood.’ 

“T had hardly cleared the breakfast table, but I 
slipped on my old linen duster, caught up baby 
just as she was, and ran out. 

“**Bettina,’ said she, ‘I’m glad to see that you 
have some sense!’ 

“*Thank you very much,’ I returned. 

“Jane laughed. ‘Yesterday,’ she said, ‘I stopped 
at Belle Golden’s house and asked her to ride 


with your mouth open?” If youd, | 


| hadn’t dusted the dining-room. I asked her if it 
| couldn’t wait till afternoon, but she said, “Oh, no! 
| I always dust it in the morning.” 

“*T couldn’t wait three-quarters of an hour for 
her to do it—you know she takes all the plates off 
the plate-rack and wipes them. I think that she 
was rather offended, but little Jimmy Finnegan’s 
arm needed dressing, and I considered that more 
important than Belle’s dusting.’ 

“It’s all right to be neat,” continued Betty, “but 
why can’t she have some sense of proportion, and 
not waste her life on things that really don’t 
matter? Jane says that half of her nervous 
patients are ‘society butterflies’ and the rest are 
‘model housekeepers’ !”’ 


® © 
COWBOYS AND AUTOMOBILES. 


ORE than one person has asked, “Is that 
picturesque figure of the Western plains, the 
cowboy and rough-and-ready rider, to be replaced 
by the automobile?” The exchange has already 
| taken place on one ranch in Texas, with interest- 
ing results. 


It occurred to the owner of this ranch, which is 
in Nueces County, that there was really no good 
reason why he should put up with the old order of 
things. Inacomfortable seat, with the speed of a 
thousand cattle at command by the operation of 
a lever, the cow-puncher could round up the steers 
and turn them homeward. But the rancher’s 
enthusiasm was somewhat cooled by the furious 
stampede of the first herd of cattle that caught 
sight of the automobile. 

| A number of properly mounted men succeeded 
in overtaking the stampede several miles away, 
and after a long chase, turned them toward home. 
Then horses drew the motor-car back and forth 
until the cattle ceased to fear it. 

The real test then came. It was necessary to 
round up a bunch of steers, and some of the men 
were anxious to make the experiment of roping 
them from the seat of the car. 

The animals were driven into the corral. Two 
of the best men on the ranch were told off, one to 
run the car and the other to do the roping. When 
the steer was roped, the car was to be brought to 
a sudden stop. 

The man at the wheel put the machine to its best 
| gait as it entered the corral. The steers dashed 
for the other end, with the machine close behind 
| them. The animals, cornered, flew back past their 
formidable-looking pursuer. Instantly the lariat 
was flung, and settled over the horns of one of the 
animals. The “horse end’’ was attached to the 
front axles of the vehicle. 

The chauffeur failed to stop the car. He wrestled 
in vain with the wheel and the levers—something 
was wrong. At the last moment, when the rope 
was secure, the roper seized the steering-gear, 
= managed to avoid a collision with the opposite 

ence. 

The unruly procession, headed by the runaway 
motor-car, sped once more across the corral. By 
some desperate skill in steering, the machine was 
then run out into the open, the steer dragging 
behind—certainly a strange sight on the pling 
Away across the range sailed the runaway, until 
some cow-punchers, riding up. saw the difficulty 
and cut loose the steer. Even then the men insisted 
on remaining in the motor-car, and after a “joy 
ride” of some fifteen miles, they managed to bring 
ittoastop. They were quite ready to do the next 
roping of steers from the back of a horse, in the 
good old-fashioned way. 
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AN ALPHABET FOR CHINA. 


HINESE scholars who are dissatisfied with 

the iqdeographic characters in which their 
language has always been written have set out to 
form an alphabet, which they hope to see gradu- 
| ally adopted by their countrymen. 


According to a writer in the New York World, 
Chow Hi Chu, secretary of the Chinese legation at 
Rome, assisted by Messrs. Wan and Chou, sub- 
secretaries, and by Signor Rivetta, professor of 
Japanese and Chinese at the Oriental Institute of 
Naples, is at work on the project. The latter gives 
this description of the alphabet that has resulted 
from their labors: 

“To represent exactly all the sounds of the 
Chinese language, we had to draw upon almost all 
existing alphabets. The alphabet we have com- 
posed consists of forty-two characters, of which 
twenty-three are vowels and nineteen are conso- 
nants. Of the vowels, four are taken from the 
Greek, four from the Russian, five from the Latin 
and one from the Chinese. Of the nine others, 
two are what we call ‘modified’ or ‘prolonged,’ 
and seven are reversed. 

“Of the consonants, fourteen are taken from the 
_— three from the Russian and two from the 

sreek.” 
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| STILL A LIVE ISSUE. 


ISHOP Thirlwall, an eminent Church of Eng- 
land ecclesiastic no longer living, on the occa- 
sion of a gathering of the British Association, 
invited the members to an entertainment at the 
episcopal palace. But, according to the Dundee 
| Advertiser, he sent no card to one member of the 
| association, Professor Forchhammer. The doctor, 
| thinking that he was the victim of an oversight, 
mentioned the matter to Moncton Milnes, after- 
ward Baron Houghton. 
“T will speak to the bishop and make that right,” 
| Said the poet. “It was a mere accident.” He did 
| speak to the bishop, saying, “By some mischance, 
| Professor Forchhammer has not been invited to the 
| palace. Of course you mean him to come?” 
_ “No, indeed, I don’t,” said the bishop. ‘Noth- 
ing would induce me to ask under my roof a man 
| who has defended the execution of Socrates!” 


® & 


| A VOTE- WINNER. 


| HE story of a candidate for office who doubt- 
less won the votes as well as the gratitude of 
| his audience is told by the Burlington News. 


The candidate in question had been placed last 
on the list of speakers. Moreover, the chairman 
| had given the platform to several men whose 
| hames were not on the program, and the audience 
was tired out. At last he introduced the candidate 
thus: “Mr. Jones will now give you his address.” 
“My address,” said Mr. Jones, rising, “is 551 
Park Villas, and 1 wish you all good night.” 


| *® © 
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PRECAUTIONARY. 


| 66 MOTHER,” sobbed the young wife, accord- 
| ing to The Pathfinder, “‘V’ve discovered that 
| John doesn’t trust me!” 
owe my child, what has he done?” 
“Well, you know, I cooked my first dinner for 
him to-day, and he invited a friend to dine with 
| us.” The sobs broke out afresh. “And oh, mother, 





with me. She said that she couldn’t, because she | the man he invited was a doctor!” 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


| a 
tifrice’”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing | 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. QE] lela OV 


of Mothers 








FREE ‘In the Famous 


Wheat-Belt of 


FARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. | 


Learn the Truth About 
Furs Before You Buy! 
Your Copy of Albrecht’s 
Fur Facts and Fashions 


Imparts valuable information that even many dealers are 
unfamiliar with, facts that enable you to make judicious 
selections, and to be absolutely cer- 
tain of the genuineness and worth ot 
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Buy HOLEPROOF Hose. Every stitch is 
guaranteed, not just the heels and _ toes. 
Every six pairs must wear SIX MONTHS 
or you get new hose FREE. 

Why put up with hose that wear out in two 
weeks when there are hose like these. They 
cost just as much as you pay for ‘‘Holeproof.”’ 
Thus “ Holeproof ”’ 
are cheaper because 


they last longer. 
We pay an aver- 0 e roo % 
om ad 70c. a pound 
or the cotton yarn wo 

in “ Holeproof,.” FOR ME : ME 
Common yarn could be purchased for 30c. 


But “ Holeproof” are soft and are made in 
the lightest weights, if you want them. Even 


suit her personality and pocketbook. 
Contains illustrations from actual 
photographs in natural colors. Tells 
you how furs are made. Gives com- 
plete description, prices, grading, 
wearing properties, usual trade names 
and corresponding common English 
names of all furs, You are entitled 
to know what you get for what you 
pay. We believe it only common 
; ke buy A generation of mothers has found no 
without this guide? Send . . 
“fF 4 cents in stamps for Al-| soap so well suited for cleansing and 
of brecht’s Fur Facts and sfvi j i i 
> _vashions No. 43, now, before purifying the skin and hair of infants 
*/ the edition is exhausted. It} and children as Cuticura Soap. Its abso- 
will be worth many dollars to you. | Jute purity and refreshing fragrance alone 
The illustration shows ° ° 
Model 28-0 and Bour- $5 4 are enough to recommend it above ordi- 
bon Muff, Russian i i 
Lahw. nary skin soaps, but there is added to 
You can secure Albrecht Furs| these qualities a delicate yet effective medi- 
from dealers in various places, or / cation, derived from Cuticura Ointment, 
which renders it most valuable in over- 
we promptly refund your money. 
Remember, in buying ‘Albrecht Furs” you are relieved 
of all doubt as to the genuineness. 
If you do not know of the Albrecht National reputation 
for fair dealing convince yourself by asking your banker or 
any Mercantile Agency, who and what we are, or write for world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
our book of unsolicited testimonials. 32-p. book. Address **Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 
E. ALBRECHT & SON, Founded 1855, a@~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
Sixth & Minnesota Sts., Sta. U, Saint Paul, Minn. cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail. 
E V y S h G teed 
. f S M h ! 
0} are) D.< ontns: 
NNT A. a 
for menand women. Three pairs, guaranteed 
three months for men cost $2, for women $3. 
Anyone, therefore, can now wear silk hose 
with economy for ‘‘ Holeproof"’ of si/k wear 
can be had in your 
town. We'll tell you 
the dealers’ names 
on request or we'll 
ND CHILDREN ship direct where 
3 there’s no dealer 
near, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 
Write for free book, ‘‘ How to Make 
h Botton “Holeproot” f 
these sheerest weights are guaranteed six otton ‘““Holeproof”’ for men, women 
¥ S children and infants cost 25c: to 50c. 4 


your purchases. ‘ 
The latest approved styles are “ bn 
D Za 
honesty to give this information— 
an advantage that Albrecht patrons 
we will ship to you direct and pre- 
pay charges on cash orders. You 
coming a tendency to distressing eruptions, 
and in promoting a normal condition of 
longer than common cotton kinds. 
The genuine “ Holeproof”’ bearing the signa- 
months. We must make the dest hose to a 
guarantee them. We even guarantee silk hose ph kee 2 Ss et Caeaeee 


vividly portrayed—a variety so large 7 
have wae enjoyed. 
take no risk. If Albrecht Furs are 
skin and hair health. 
ture EalGoike, that of the originator of 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


that any woman can select furs to 
y risk buying furs 
not 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
guaranteed hose, 
us 
Qe Kote bnsuued ? Coins 
Pat. Office, 1906 
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I’ve a Big New Proposition 


To Make You, Man to Man 


I want you to come 

to see me at my ex- 
pense. I want to meet 
ou face to face and 
show you the wonder- 
ful possibilities in the 
business. Once I wasa 
struggling candy maker. 































I Want to Start You in The Same 

Business That 
Made Me 

Wealthy— 












This is a recent 
picture of the 





Profits from Crispettes, the man who 
wonderful, new, delicious Pipi. ol 
popcorn confection, made a Long 
with my Crispette Machine Crispette 


built a big business for me. I 
want to start you the same way 
I started. Long winter months are 
ahead. Don’t slave them away for someone else. Start 
a business of your own—be independent. I’ll teach you 
how to start—show you how to make Crispettes by my 

special secret formula—personally or by mail. But I repeat— 
I want you to 


Come To See Me At My Expense. 


7 Learn all about the proposition. I’ll show you records that will thrill and 
inspire you. I'll read you letters from users of my machine that will take your 
breath away. You'll see that what I sayis true. Don’t say you’re coming. rop 
in quietly. Call on any banker or merchant. Ask them about Long—about my 
store —my crispette business. Ask them if what I say isn’t the truth—right from the 
shoulder. Look into my reputation. See if folks think I’ll give you a square deal. Then 
come and see my store—see that it’s just like the picture in this advertisement. See the 
machine. See crispettes made—make a batch yourself. Learn the business. Get my pointers 

- - on how to succeed. Up to a distance of 300 miles I’ll pay 
all your traveling expenses, if you buy a machine. You'll see— 
know—learn everything. It’s simple—easy. on’t take you 
a day. I'll be glad to see you—glad to show you the store 
and have a good talk with you. You’ll go home ready to make 
more money than you ever made in your life. 


Every Nickel You Take in Nets You 
Almost Four Cents Profit 


Think of it! Think of the fortunes made in 5 cent pieces. 

It’s one business in a hundred. Everybody likes crispettes. 

One sale always means two—two means four. So it goes. It’s 

a great business. I found it so—so should you. 

FR My book “*How to make money in the 
Crispette Business *’—48 pages illustrated—com- 

lete information and story 


store window. 


—_ 


how I built my business. 


ae 


A Picture of My Big Store in Springfield. 





of 
rite for it today. Read it and then come to Springfield. 


680 High St., Springfield, O. 


W. Z. LONG, 
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naw Bay, the large inlet from Lake | extreme suffering and danger. 

Huron which indents the eastern side | 
of Michigan, are dotted with the sails of| without detaching it; then it is unsafe to 
small boats manned by sturdy fishermen. | attempt to reach the shore; again, there are 
But fishing from boats becomes impossible | snow-squalls when all idea of location is lost, 
each winter for at least four months, because unless the useful compass is available. A 
an unbroken field of ice covers the entire | score of such emergencies have arisen, but 


Dye: the summer the waters of Sagi- | go ashore after more than forty-eight hours of 


A warm rain will sometimes soften the ice | 
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F you could visit our factory ) 
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Why Experiment ? (= and see with your own eyes 
Usea = every step in the process 
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Standard Brand | ‘a of making Briggs Guaran 
| =: teed Ten-Year Chains, you 
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Solid gold chains are made 
with no more care nor 

will they wear or look 
any better than 
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distance from the mouth of the Saginaw River 
to the Charity Islands, thirty-five miles to 
the north. 

Formerly the long, enforced idleness of the 
fishermen often resulted in great suffering to 
their families, but now the men carry on their 
industry by fishing in holes cut through the ice 
near the shore, and so the business is con- 
ducted throughout most of the year. 


The experiment of building a small house | 


and moving it out upon the ice as soon as it 
was thick enough, and changing its location 
as necessity demanded—this experiment was at 
first made with much doubt. But it proved 
successful, and year after year these houses 
have multiplied, until each winter a village 
springs up in a day out on the bay ten or 
fifteen miles, a unique settlement, which had 
its origin in necessity. 


having learned wisdom through their experi- 
ences, the fishermen are now duly equipped 
with boats, oars, axes, ropes, and other articles 
that might possibly be required. 

The method of ice-fishing that originated in 
Saginaw has been adopted in many localities, 
and an occurrence at a settlement on Lake 
Erie during January, 1598, illustrates one of 
the dangers to which the fishers are exposed. 

The houses were two miles from the shore, 
|}and the wives of the fishermen were with 


‘them, making a population of two hundred. 





A fierce gale sprung up, and with amazing | 


rapidity soon reached a velocity of sixty-five 
miles an hour. As the wind had an unbroken 
| Sweep, it struck the little houses with tremen- 
dous force, throwing some over and carrying 
others across the ice with great velocity, cut- 
| ting and bruising those who were caught in 





These little houses are about six by eight | the dwellings. 
feet, with height of six feet; they are built of| The wind continued to blow offshore, and 
light lumber, paper-lined, with a good floor, | the ice, weakened by recent rains, began to 
having a trap near the door, which opens over | crack. Soon a strip of blue water was visible; 
a square hole cut in the ice. Although small, | the fissure widened steadily, and to crown the 
they are comparatively comfortable, furnished | disaster, the ice broke up into small cakes. A 
with seats, blankets for bedding, and a stove. | mad rush of the people shoreward resulted in 
As the small sheet-iron stoves used at first|a number falling into the icy water, while 


consumed a great deal of wood, that was | others, terrified, remained on the pieces of ice, | 


laboriously hauled from the shore, oil has | which were drifting farther and farther from 
been generally substituted as fuel. | shore. 

The houses are clustered in groups, often; As quickly as possible boats were secured, 
one hundred together, as two or three thousand |and a large rescuing party, after working 
men are included in ‘‘Shantytown,’’ as the | heroically for several hours, succeeded in bring- 
entire settlement is called. Although the ma- | ing all the endangered safely to shore, although 
jority locate but’a few miles from the mouth some were benumbed and unconscious as the 
of the river, it is necessary to be over deep | result of their fright and exposure. 
water to catch the Mackinaw trout, one of the| Even with the numerous discomforts and | 
most valuable fish in our Great Lakes. Occa- | dangers attending this winter industry, it pre- | 
sionally, the dreary expanse of snow and ice | sents some advantages. The men receive | 
is broken by the solitary hut of an ambitious | double the wages of ordinary laborers, with 
or unsocial fisherman, who is industriously | less opportunity of spending their hard earn- 
plying his trade in complete isolation. ings in harmful directions, so that the comfort 

In the early years of this enterprise the fish-| of their wives and children is reasonably 
erfolk were obliged to make daily trips to the | assured. And in the village of Shantytown 
shore for wood and provisions, but as they | the public health is said to be higher than in | 
became more courageous or reckless, and moved | any other place known, as the air is invigora- | 
farther out, the inconvenience of returning for | ting and the ailments common to the season on | 
necessaries resulted in the establishment of | the shore are entirely unknown. 
regular groceries in the settlement, while the | 
butcher, the baker and the milkman are daily | ° 9 | 
visitors. NO TROUBLE. 

The cold is often severe, as the winds sweep | RS. Smith was speaking of servants, 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee cranes sais teas aes — says the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
rience. This bracing atmosphere causes vig- |. jai oon ae, eee ee in getting 
pace appetites, and therefore much ae, “Oh, no; I got ten last month.’’ 

on the ice. 

Although existence under such circumstances 
seems cheerless and uncomfortable, the men | 
are so intent upon their work that they have 
little idle time in which to become discontented. 
Formerly, their few hours of leisure could be 
passed only in the pastimes usual to men in 
other isolated positions, as in the lumber- 
camps or on shipboard, but under the improved | 
conditions, the papers are received regularly, | 
and read during the evening, often with much 
discussion of items. | 

To take some varieties of fish, nets are’ 
weighted, sunk through the aperture in the 
ice, and securely fastened; but for the trout 
the spear is used. Then the light is excluded 


from the hut as much as possible, while the 
fisherman, seated by the open hole, seeks to The Eagle and 


entice his victim by a wooden fish, which is 











You Want Good Mustard. Ask for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


AND GET IT 























lowered into the water and kept constantly the Hub-Mark 


moving, at just the right distance from the | 
wary fish, to stimulate his curiosity without| When you see the eagle and the words | 
alarming him; this process is termed ‘‘bobbing | ‘‘ One Dollar’’ and ‘‘ The United States 
the decoy. ’’ |of America’’ on a silver piece, you are 

When the trout has pursued his investigations sure of its exact value. a 
to precisely the right point, the skilful fisher-| , The Hub-Mark on rubber footwear is_ 
man strikes him with the spear. As trout are | just as definite a standard of value to you. 
the most profitable catch, the settlements are | We assume the same responsibility for 
placed near their known runways, as those | CV¢TY Pair of Hub-Mark footwear that the 
points are called where a particular variety of | Government does for every coin it mints. 
fish move or congregate in numbers. 

The weight of the average fish varies from 
three to ten pounds, with an occasional one 
of double that weight. Buyers who supply 
the foreign markets visit the village on certain 
days of each week, purchase the fish by 
weight, and transport them to Bay City, 
where they are packed and snipped to the | 
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Is Absolutely Pure. 
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because of its 
Double Strength. 

|Sample on request. 
|STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 





(npr po Q\GUARANTEED 
. on swnet 10 YEARS 


At all Jewelers: $1.50 and up. 
Send for catalog. 


Made of only the best gold-filled 

stock by designers and operatives who 
work with the skill that years of ex 
perience have developed. Because we 
know that extreme care is used in 
the making of each individual link 
we guarantee Briggs’ Chains to ive 
at least ten years of satisfac 
tory service 
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a! Made in single and double 

SS vest chains, lapel chains and 

CN fobs for men; fobs, neck and 

. | SY) lorgnette chains for women 
Toilet Paper CN Remember this when buying 
DY) your Christmas gifts and look 











for “ The D. F. B. Co.” on the 
swivel. It's your 
protection from 
imitations 


The most convenient, most 
economical, most sanitary 
toilet paper on the market. 
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If you have not adopted 
it for use in your home 
you owe it to the health of 
your family todoso. Ask 
your physician. 
3 Packages in 

One Carton 25 cts. 

The nickeled hook (free 
with every 3-package car- 
ton) is an ornament to any 
bathroom. 


Hanging 
Next time say “ Handi- 
fold” and the dealer will 


No litter. . p 
No waste. know what you want. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
@ 88 Broad Street, Boston. 


Senpentine pe 


FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES 


Every moiher who once uses Serpentine Crépe for her 
children’s Rompers and Dresses is ever afterwards an enthusiast 
regarding it. 







Always 
One 






Chains you wa 
i send them t 
direct from factory 


The D. F. Briggs Co. 
'g. Jewelers, 


Attleboro, Mass. 
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The twenty-six plain shades and nearly innumerable printed 
patterns offer her a wide choice of styles and colorings, and when 
used either separately or in combination afford her an opportunity 
to prepare, at very small expense, garments of real beauty and 
of great wearing worth. 


All mothers also highly appreciate the fact that garments 
made from Serpentine Crépe do not have to be ironed; simply 
wash, shake out and dry, and they are as good as new. The 
crinkle never washes out, but retains its freshness until worn out. 


Children also like Serpentine Crépe garments, as the flexible 
crinkle allows the garments to instantly respond to every move- 
ment of their never still bodies, and they do not draw and tear like 
garments made from closely woven fabrics which will not stretch. 


If your retailer does not have just the patterns you 
desire, write us for free samples. 


PACIFIC MILLS, BOSTON. = 


EARN THIS DOLL 


IRLS AND MOTHERS—THIS GREAT BIG BEAUTI- 
FUL SLEEPING DOLL IS 26 INCHES TALL. Her magnifi- 
cent head isof bisque. Her whole body is pink papier-mache 
She has real hair, that curls naturally. You cannot buy this 

















East and South. 

Numerous possibilities of danger are in- 
volved in this winter - fishing. Sometimes a 
high wind will capsize a house, and it will go 
scurrying over the ice at a wonderful rate. 
Sometimes in the spring, should the ice break 
up suddenly, a field of it may be blown out in 


the bay, as was the case some years since, | 


when, fortunately for the endangered men, it 


| Hub-Mark rubber footwear is made for men, 
women, boys and girls, and for all purposes. It is 
sold with the assurance that any pair that fails to 
make good, through fault of its own, will be replaced 
by the factory. Illustrations of various styles of 
Hub-Mark rubbers are appearing in the street cars. 
The Hub-Mark is your Value-Mark on rubbers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


Established 1853. MALDEN, MASS. 


doll in any retail store for less than $7. 


She is fyll-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows. wrists, 
hips and knees. Dressed in a pretty lace-trimmed and be- 
ribboned chemisette, silk stockings and silk slippers. No 
picture can do her justice. She has a beautiful face with 
| open mouth and pearly teeth. Her eyelashes are real hair. 

EARN THIS BIG DOLL by taking only 35 orders for 
| our choice perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 


MOTHER, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll = 
your little girl has had in the past, she will shout for joy when you give her this one. Send us your 
name and address and learn how easy it is to get this magnificent, big, sleeping doll. 





drifted upon the Charity Islands, and let them  eE |\AMES PREMIUM COMPANY, 53 EXCHANGE STREET, LYNN, MASS. 
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y an I always use Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and Borax 
for washing dolly’s lace dress, 
as it does away with the rub- 
bing. I then rinse and use 
Sawyer’s Crystal Blue." 


Ammonia and Borax, 
10c., 15c. and 25c. per bottle. 
Blue, 5c., 10c. and 15c. per bottle. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 

88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send Postal for Booklet. 














A WONDERFUL Stove Polish. 
Must be TRIED and compared with 
others to be appreciated. 


LIQUID 


STOVE 
POLISH 


Most Pleasant to Use of Any 
Stove Polish Ever Made. 


EQUIRES no mixing. No fussing. Simply shake. Apply 
R and polish with either cloth or brush. Absolutely non- 

inflammable. Doesn’t pile up and cake on the iron. Gives 
a thin, hard, brilliant luster, beautiful and durable. A moment’s 
rub with the polish cloth after preparing each meal keeps your 
stove looking like new. Guaranteed safe. It is the improved 
stove polish. Nothing else like it. Insist on trying it and be glad. 


Ask your dealer. Screw top cans. Price 15 cents. 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH COMPANY, Portland, Maine. 




















Make the Most of Your 
Thanksgiving Turkey 6 


Let the same care that you exercise in the selec- 
tion of the national bird extend to its preparation 
for the table. This will be a simple enough 
matter if you provide yourself with a can of 


Stickney & Poor’s 
Poultry Seasoning 


It’sa delightful blend of fragrant herbs and aro- 
matic spices. It supplies the spicy finishing touch 
so many dishes need to make them perfect. It 
gives a rich, delicious flavor, not only to poultry 
stuffing, but also to escalloped oysters, to croquettes 
of lamb, beef and chicken,and to soupsand gravies. 

Nearly all grocers sell it in two sizes— 10 cents 
and 15 cents. Write for our book of receipts. It 
is worth having. 

If you just say “Stickney & Poor’s’”’ when ordering, 
your grocer will give it to you. But—be sure to SAY it. 


KNEY & POOR SPICE COMPANY, 184 State Street, Boston. 
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Why Don’t You Light 
Your Country Place By 
Electricity ? 


WE can light your house, grounds, barns, 
creamery or any buildings, by electricity 
at no more cost than kerosene. Easily 
operated and kept in order—cost within 
reach of any one—not an expensive outfit. 
The cost averages one-third or less than you will 
pay for current bought of an ordinary company. 


This system is installed in hundreds of homes in New 
England. Our new catalogue gives full description, 
with illustrations. Ask for catalogue F. E. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














Read What Medical Men Say 
About Wool Underwear 


















The 
Vermont State 
Board of Health says: 
“Woolen clothing 
should always be worn 
next the body.” 

The Reference Hand Book of the 
Medical Sciences says: ‘‘Woolen 
clothing is durable, moisture-absorbing and an excellent 
non-conductor of heat; and comparing wool with cotton or 
linen, wool has double the absorbing power in proportion to 
weight and quadruple in proportion to surface."’ 


Boe oaDy. 






























TRADE MARK 


Anti-Tuberculosis Underwear 
The White Plague Armor 


has been made to conform with the recommendations of these various 
medical authorities. Do not confound it with the thick, heavy, 
sandpapery kind. It is made entirely of pure wool. It has warmth. 
It allows complete evaporation of the skin's waste products. It is 
the underwear that everyone should wear while the thermometer 
registers below the 40 mark. Look for the Rockwood label. 

It is your infallible guide. You will find it in the neck and on 

the waistband of every genuine Rockwood garment. 


Price, $2.50 


See this underwear at your dealer's. If he hasn’t it, write 
to us and give his name, and we will make prompt ar- 
rangement to have you supplied. You will 
find some very interesting reading in 
our handsome booklet, just off the 
press. Glad to mail you a 
complimentary copy. 


GEO. ROCK WOOD 
& CO. 


Bennington 
Vt. - 








appeals to your judgment and ex- 
perience, madam. It asks your 
decision—after trial—on the merits 
of the case. : 


Examine its claims, see if it is not ‘BETTER = 7 —~** 
” 
THAN —_ BEST’’ that you have ever used. DANIEL WEBSTER ) 
Question and cross-question all you care to by | 
using one whole bag, and if it does not make the 
best bread ever baked, you may have your money 
back from the grocer and no questions asked. 
Justice to the table and the family health call 
for Daniel Webster Flour. 


Summons a Bag from Your Grocer for Trial. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota. 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels ; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 























